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by Warren Berryman 

CARTONED white milk - 
which private enterprise is 
prohibited from selling on the 
domestic market - is being 
produced by the Dairy Hoard 
and sold in Auckland and the 
Great Barrier Island. 

Tradc nnd Industry Minister 
Lance Adams-Schneider said 
in August he would grant im¬ 
port licences for carton ma¬ 
chines provided that they were 
used only to canon flavoured 
milk, yogurt, and fruit iuicc. 

Companies which applied 
for licences to bring in carton¬ 
ing machines had to give writ¬ 
ten assurances that the equip¬ 
ment would not he useJ to 
carton while milk. The 
Government wanted to ensure 
that home milk deliveries and 
Alex Harvey Industries’ glass 
milk bottle monopoly were not 
jeopardised. 

Under the Milk Act, the 
Milk Board controls sales of all 
white milk and licences town 
milk producers. 


Bui the board has no licence 
lu produce white milk for the 
local market. 

White UHT milk is being 
produced by the Dairy Hoard- 
owned plant at Takitnini. It is 
marketed by Anchor Distribu¬ 
tors, marketing agents for the 
New Zealand Co-operative 
Dairy Company, which ope¬ 
rates the Dairy Board's Telia 
Pack plant. 

In line with Government 
policy this white milk was in¬ 
tended unty for export. 

An Anchor Distributor em¬ 
ployee said last week the white 
milk was being sold to New 
Zealand consumers only on 
Great Barrier Island. 

The Dairy Board's manager 
of UHT products, Bruce 
McKimum, said that if Anchor 
was selling UHT white milk on 
lireat Barrier Island, it must 
have been given permission by 
the Milk Board. 

1 he Dairy Board produced 
the milk but didn't sell it, 
McKinnon pointed out. 

The Dairv Roard’s UHT 


white milk is sold lo ship's 
chandlers for resale to foreign 
and coastal ships and private 
yachts bound for foreign des¬ 
tinations, Anchor Distributors 
told NlUi. 

Ship sales of milk are helped 
by cartons, which are lighter 
und take less refrigerated shelf 
space than bottles. 

A IliR understands this 
milk could be bought from 
ship's chandlers for 43 cents a 
50u ml carton in lots of 36 
canons whether it was bourn! 
for overseas destinations or for 
local use. 

The Dairy Board's UHT 
milk sells for about 50 cents a 
carton oil Great Barrier Island- 

The maximum retail price 
laid down by tile Milk Hoard is 
understood to be -11 cents a 
cart'm for the domestic market. 

With help from the 
Government and AHI, the 
Dairy Board is now in a strong 
position to dominate the pack¬ 
aging and marketing of milk, 
flavoured milk, fruil juice, 
yogurt, and other milk or 


Buccaneers air HUGH 



by Warren Mayne 

PIRATE FM broadcasters are 
delivering an ultimatum to 
Broadcasting Minister Hugh 
Templeton. If he doesn’t give 
the go-ahead for FM radio by 
February 5, he can expect to 
hear pirate "Radio HUGH 
Templeton" broadcasting in 
his own Wellington electorate. 

According to a clandestine 
group of Auckland radio enth¬ 
usiasts further delay on in¬ 
troducing stereo radio will re¬ 
sult in a pirate radio station 
operating in the capital within a 
week of the February 5 dead¬ 
line. 

That won’t be the end of it, 
according to the new genera¬ 
tion of radio buccaneers who 
have taken off this month in 
Auckland where the original 
pirate, Radio Hauraki, left off a 
decade ago. 

At least five pirate FM sta¬ 
tions will be scattered stra¬ 
tegically . through the North 
Island from next month, their, 
illicit presence on the airwaves 
reminding listeners of tbq Na¬ 
tional Government's 1978 
election promise to Introduce 
FM radio. . ;■ 

February 5 is the anni versary 
bf Templeton's decision a year 1 
.ago tq instruct the Broadcasting 
Tribunal todeferconsideration. 
of FM (frequency modulation) 
stations for 12 months. 

His reasons were economic: 
the country could not afford the 



Hugh Templeton 
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with similar saturation cove¬ 
rage to TV's Network One. 

FM radio, broadcasting on 
the very high frequency tend, 
now being cleared by mobile- 
radio telephone users, such as 
'police and taxi sendees, oflejrs 
distortion-free, . high-fidelity 
reception. 

.’ Most important, It -.offers 
.stereophonic broadcasting. - 

Existing private radio ope¬ 
rators ntentthe right to go ahead 
With FM stations independent 
of RN2. They cstimHK their 
costs at $350,000 a station. 

New' aspiring commercial 
FM operators, sucji ; as 
Auckland’s FM Stereo' Actioh, 
want a chance to apply for, 
licences. So, tod, do a myriad of 
community, and special-imer- 


crcnm-bascd products. 

Ironically, AHI wax cri¬ 
ticised for its monopolising 
position and pricing in sub¬ 
mission* to the I DC during its 
packaging industry study. 

The sale of white UHT' milk 
around Auckland is the latest in 
a .series of developments which 
have inhibited competition in 
the cartoned-drinks market. 
Government action delayed the 
introduction of Pure-Pak car¬ 
tons while the Dairy Hoard 
stole a march uit private enter¬ 
prise with Tetra Hack card¬ 
board and foil cartons. 

UEH Industries - first up 
with ther carton concept — in¬ 
vested heavily in trying to in¬ 
troduce Bore-l’ak canons. 

But the Trade and Industry 
Department refused to grant 
import licences fi *r the machine 
until UEB could prove that 
cartons were in "the national 
interest’’. 

While UEB’s plans were 
stalled for six years by inter¬ 
departmental wrangling and ;i 
time-consuming caucus com¬ 
mittee, the Dairy Board wiped 
uUi the fumpiim lead time by 
installing its own cartoning 
machine. 

The Dairy Board was 
granted its import licence 


die machine on the grounds dial 
its UHT milk would be ex¬ 
ported. 

But when the machine was 
operating, the Dairy Board 
began selling Zap flavoured 
milk un the local market. Sales 
initially were poor, but sire 
reported now to be good und 
improving. 

Pure-Pak is now handled by 
Pure-I’ak NZ Ltd (70 per cent 
UEU-iivvncd). 

One Purc-Pak machine has 
been installed at the Hutt Milk 
Corporal ion plant, anuiher is 
ready for commissioning, and 
two more arc being iuipurtcj. 

The Go verm ne ill’s rcaovi 
for thwarting Pure-Puk has 
Wen thiU the introduction ol 
cartons would jeopardise lminc 
delivery and thus reduce total 
milk sales. 

Hut in all its submissions in 
Govern menu Pure-Pak talked 
only ubi itil packaging flnvi aired 
milk and fruit juice. 

The agent fur Tetr.i-l'.ik is 
AIM. whose monopoly on the 
glass mil* hollies had been 
threatened bv l.' LU’ - plans u 
introduce cartons. 

Government delays with me 
Pure-Pak concept caused sonic 

Continued on Page 2 
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Gold flutters as 
dollar stutters 

GOLD fluttered and the dollar 
stuttered as the United States 
agreed to thaw Iran’s $9 billion 
frozen assets in return for 
freeing the 52 American dip¬ 
lomatic hostages held in 
Tehran for 444 days. Trade 
sanctions by America and the 
token bans by Western Europe 
will be lifted. 

RONALD Reagan rode into 
the White House on an $8 
million binge as the United 
States 41st president and 
promptly banned the em¬ 
ployment of anymore non 
military government em¬ 
ployees. 

THE Broadcasting 

Corporation's board will con¬ 
sider leasing morning viewing 
hours to private operators. 

L1QUIGAS, the ShclI-BP- 
Todd led consortium to market 
Maui Lpg is shopping for a 
pressurised coastal delivery 


tanker. Estimates cost: $10 
million. 

CABINET met last week, not 
the week before as this column 
suggested last week. Never¬ 
theless, it dismissed Police 
Minister Ben Couch's sugges¬ 
tion to reintroduce the birch for 
violent criminals as suggested. 
Undaunted Couch is now try¬ 
ing to rally public support. 

ANOTHER expected Cabinet 
decision was the effective 
deferment of the Danks report 
and its recommendations on the 
freedom of information. A 
Cabinet committee will study 
the recommendations and 
report at the end of the year, ie 
after the election. 

THE Nation joined the long list 
of failed serious weekly news 
and current affairs magazines 
after only three months. Pub¬ 
lisher Philip Harkncss blamed a 
lack of advertising and low 
circulation for its rapid demise. 

THE NZ Caribbean sailed 
from New Plymouthafreran 11- 


day pay relativity dispute was 
temporarily resolved with a 
promise by the Shipping Cor¬ 
poration to review relativities 
on all its ships in March. 

AIR New Zealand was named 
as one of many airlines illegally 
discounting airfares in Aus¬ 
tralia to Qantas's dismay and 
loss. Airlines that live in glass¬ 
houses ... 


Economic 

indicators 


MANUFACTURERS sales 
rose 16.2 per cent in the year to 
September 30 while purchases 
rose 6.6 percent, wages 15.5 per 
cent, other operating expenses 
20.4 per cent and gross capital 
expenditure by 30.3 per cent. 
Hours worked dropped 4 per 
cent. 

OVERSEAS orders and 
payments placed by major im¬ 
porters - excluding oil - in¬ 
creased 12.9 per cent between 


October and November at $176 
million. Private import 
payments are expected' to aver¬ 
age $393 million for 
December, January and Feb¬ 
ruary and $430 million a 
month for March, April and 
May. 

The business 
week 

Comalco Ltd is pulling out of 
aluminium truck tanker 
production, selling its Bris¬ 
bane subsidiary Highgate 
Engineers to Industrial En¬ 
gineering Ltd. 

Flbremaker8 Ltd's loss of 
$325,000 was blamed by ICI 
Australia for a $400,000 drop 
in profits to $6.9 million in the 
year to September 1980. Fi- 
bremakers closed its Shannon 
and Wellington factories last 
year. 

Fisher and Paykel Indus¬ 
tries Ltd is swapping a 70 pqr 
cent stake in its subsidiary 
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Best-Wood Ltd for cash und 
20 percent of Henderson and 
Pollard Ltd who also acquired 
the Te Atatu factory of J Scott 
and Co Ltd. 

Hawke's Bay Farmers' 
Cooperative Association 
will make a one for four cash 
issue at a premium of $1.20. 
Full price $2.2 a share raising 
$2 million. 

Hawkins Holdings Ltd issued 
150,000 ordinary shares as part 
consideration for a 50 per cent 
interest in Whangarei shot blast 
and industrial painter, Peter 
Van Der Heyden Ltd. 

Holeproof Industries Ltd 
will complete its capital 
reconstruction buying small 
parcels of shares at $2.50. 

Humes Ltd is moving into the 
electronics industry, buying 
62.5 per cent of Victoria-based 
Procom Electronics Pty Ltd 
for $230,000. Procom man¬ 
ufactures communications 
equipment in Australia and 
Singapore. 

International Harvester Co 
of NZ Ltd: profit for the year 

Continued from Pago 1. 

of the company's big potential 
customers to turn to the Dairy 
Board and AHI for Tctra-Pack 
machines. 

The Trade and Industry 
Department has obliged I’urc- 
Pak to declare in writing that 
the machines would not be used 
to package white milk. I’ure- 
Pak can police this because ii 
prints all the cartons. 

Milk producers arc keen to 
package white milk in Purc- 
Pak, NBR understands, but urc 
prevented by the undertaking 
with Trade and Industry. 

The Dairy Board has been 
negotiating with the town milk 
industry, hoping through joint 
ventures to establish Tctra- 
Pack machines at Christchurch 
and Palmerston North. 

Despite Government pro¬ 
tection from Furc-Pak, home 


ended October 31 rose 10.6 per 
cent to $1,837,000 from sales of 
$47.2 million, up 12.9 percent. 

L D Nathan is changing fa 
balance date to August 31 and 
will now pay an interim 
dividend of 11.625 cents on 
March 1. 

New Zealand Forest 
Products $150 million expaa- 
sion at Kinleith has beta 
delayed till industrial relation! 
improve and a “sound under¬ 
standing” is reached with the 
unions. 

Rhcem New Zealand Ltd: 
unaudited profits for the six 
months November 30 wss 
$501,000 (last year $377,000). 
An interim dividend of 3.5 
cents will be paid on February 
18. 

The week 
ahead 

All week: International sym¬ 
posium on erosion and 
sediment in Pacific rim steep- 
lands at the University of 
Canterbury. 

delivery sales of milk have fal¬ 
len off. Shop sales arc increas¬ 
ing as milk prices have gone up 
after the reduction in the 
Government subsidy. 

As milk prices increase, the 
financial risk of leaving mono 
at the front gate for the milk 
bottle thief also increases. 

The Dairy Board has distinct 
advantages over its private 
competitors. Ammig them is a I 
per cent overdraft facility with 
the Reserve Hank while private 
companies pay 18 per eent or jo 
for their money. 

The caucus committee 
report on the milk industry 
year recommended that the 
Milk Hoard be restructured to 
give the Dairy Board more 
control over the industry, tak¬ 
ing the reins of power away 
from Government and leal 
body representatives. 
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The week 


Airfare discounters face threat of criminal charges 


AIRLINES operating in this 
country have been warned by 
the Government that criminal 
charges may be laid unless they 
act among themselves to stop 
illegal fare discounting. 

The caution was sounded to a 
meeting of the Airline Industry 
Steering Committee in Auck¬ 
land last Friday as commercial 
anarchy erupts in the travel 
industry. 

Industry sources claim the 
Ministry of Transport has told 
the steering committee it 
should consider relationships 
among airlines and agencies, 
malpractices which have 
become rife, and whether 
greater responsibilities should 
be placed on agencies as well as 
airlines to comply with the law. 

The ministry called for 
recommendations and for an 
account of the corrective action 
which airlines propose to take. 

But industry sources say the 
ministry either: 

• Regards the International 
Air Tariff Regulations of 1978 
as probably insupportable in a 
court of law; 

• Or it does not want to- 
charge tariff offenders because 
Lhe national carrier, Air New 
Zealand, might be involved. 

The steering committee 
agreed to police discounting at 
its inaugural meeting two years 
ago. It had not met again until 
last Friday. 

Several times last year min¬ 
istry officials issued stern 
warnings that prosecutions 
would be filed if discounting 


did not cease. Nothing hap¬ 
pened. 

It is known within the in¬ 
dustry that evidence support¬ 
ing an alleged breach of 
regulations by Air New 
Zealand was handed to the 
ministry either last year or in 
1979. No action has been taken. 

But most if not all, of the 
agents and airlines are illegally 
discounting in this country. 
The reason is an ineffective 
ministry and the pressure of 
competition as economic 
recession cuts passenger load¬ 
ings on many routes and infla¬ 
tion erodes profits. 

A member of the board of the 
Travel Agents’ Association of 
New Zealand (TAANZ) 
reported last month that “the 
secretary for the ministry told 
me his department found it 
difficult to get involved in the 
complex matters of discounts 
or additional benefits and felt 
the best way to ensure an or¬ 
derly market was to forbid ad¬ 
vertising”. 

Advertising fares that have 
not been approved by the 
Government is illegal but bla¬ 
tant examples have appeared in 
newspapers and magazines in 
recent weeks. 

The illegality of the adver¬ 
tisements appears to be open 
and shut but the ministry has 
taken no action. 

A report last month to the 
TAANZ board said: "one of 
our members has referred me to 
Page 7 of Travellers' Europe 
where that brochure over the 
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KENTUCKY FRIED CHICKEN has asked us 
to advise on the following key appointment: 

MARKETING 

MANAGER 


The successful applicant will be In a team of four 
senior executives who are Involved In the current 
and on-going management decisions of this 
dynamic company. The person will report to the 
General Manager. This fast moving, national retail 
organisation has 37 stores and approximately 800 
staff. During 1981 a redevelopment of a new store, 
concept Is scheduled for initiation. This is an ex¬ 
citing development which will re-position KFC In a 
highly competitive, rapidly ohanglng growth 
market. The appointee will be responsible for the- 
total marketing function for the New Zealand 
operation. The location Is -In the Head Office, 
Auckland City. ; ; \ . 

REQUIREMENTS: 

• Proven successful experience in the application 
of modern marketing disciplines. 

• Strong capacity to plan, develop and implement 
marketing strategies and tactics. 

• Tertiary educational qualifications are desirable 
and evidence of strong logical, analytical skills. 

• Good oral and written communication skills. 

REWARDS: 

• A highly competitive salary Is negotiable. 

• Benefits Include company car, expense allow¬ 
ance, superannuation and telephone. 

APPLICATIONS: 

Strictly confidential. Please apply In writing 
stating age, experience, qualifications, other rele¬ 
vant information and telephone numbers, mention¬ 
ing Position R.B. 1705 to: 

k MR R.H. BORLAND' 

MANAGEMENT RESOURCES LIMITED 
Box 11-237, Manntri Stmt PO ; 

^ Telephone; 88l4#3, WNIlngldn 


Air New Zealand logo tells 
people how they can combine 
fares. This instruction is in 
complete violation of the MOT 
prohibitions dated May 12 
1978 and confirmed again 
September 19 this year. 

"Wbat is the use of an or¬ 
ganisation (TAANZ) that al¬ 
lows its members'credibility to 
the buying public to be ruined? 
If we accept the principle of an 
orderly market .,. then our 
members have every right to 
feel we are doing nothing 
because nothing gets done.. 

TAANZ has been offered 
legal advice that it “apply to the 
secretary of transport to have 
regulations revoked on the 
general grounds that any law 
which is not being observed to 
the degree that these regula¬ 
tions are ignored is bad law.” 

The roaring mouse ministry 
has fostered anarchy in the in¬ 
dustry. Travel agents who ba¬ 
sically favour an orderly market 



airlines fight to fill 

them 

have been seeking high dis¬ 
counts from airlines to compete 
because other agents blatantly 
advertise cut-price fares. 

Airlines may legally provide 
agents with discounts of 9 per 


cent. But troubled, loss-ridden 
airlines round the world are 
competing for passengers by 
providing agents who do big 
business with them with higher 
than legal discounts. 

Discounts in this country are 
believed to be as high as 20 per 
cent. 

The agent who gets tickets 
that cheaply can decide how 
much discount need be passed 
on to travellers. 

In Australia, where compe¬ 
tition is even fiercer, discounts 
are believed to be running as 
high as 30 per cent. The 
Department of Transport there 
has begun legal proceedings 
against several agents and air¬ 
lines. 

Because it would be rela¬ 
tively easy to investigate dis¬ 
counting where an airline 
simply did not take the full 
payment, the procedure gene¬ 
rally is to issue the ticket at the 
normal discount and then pay 


what is called an “over-ridder” 
back to the agent. 

The meeting of the Airline 
Industry Steering Committee 
on Friday was virtually 
demanded by the ministry in a 
last-ditch bid to have the air¬ 
lines mend the error of their 
ways through consensus — an 
outcome which industry 
sources consider unlikely. 

In an atmosphere of su¬ 
spicion and intense competi¬ 
tion, they say it would be dif¬ 
ficult to persuade all operators 
to stop at once without gua¬ 
rantees that criminal prosecu¬ 
tions could follow continued 
malpractice. 

Discounting in several forms 
has been going on for years in 
association with clubs such as 
The Link. But it has broken into 
the open only recently, as fin¬ 
ancially troubled airlines have 
started to fight fnr passengers 
even at fares that have low 
profit yield. 
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Payroll Headaches? 

Management 
- Worries? 

* Frequent 
* l * Problems? 

o 

ft 

O Relieve the pressure of payday with 

Computer Consultant’s Payroll Package. 

We’ve been solving our clients payroll problems for over 
twelve years with our Computer Bureau service, relieving 
?pressure and meeting the tight deadlines that can frequently 
5 put pay clerks under strain. We can offer a wide and growing 
o range of options, features and management reports 

3 with a payroll system that is versatile enough to suit 

© your firm’s needs however large or small, 

o Our service is convenient, it's simple to use and it's 

jfe confidential. You can rely on us week after week 

® and you'll be able to use your.staff on other more 
“ productive business matters. 

It's comforting to know that several hundred 
j firms already rely on us. 

# For pfompt r^lef from your payroll headaches, 

: •’ Cbnstftthe specialists., 

just 611 out and mail this coupon to our nearest branch. 




Auckland, .Tbl: 798-650.*- 
Wdllpgton,' Tjd: 736:962 : 
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Today’s progressive businessmen know the importance 
of tight financial planning and control. And, as most 
business administrators agree, overheads such as staff 
administration, payroll, etc. are some of the major non¬ 
productive areas in any company. 

But now there is a proven system that effectively 
increases profits by reducing non-productive staff 
administration costs; it saves you money; is efficient; 
easy to operate; and you don’t need an in-house 
computer to enjoy the benefits. 


The system is Computa-Pay — the most advanced 
system of payroll calculation devised. Computa-Pay is 
a thoroughly efficient service exclusive to Armoured 
Freightways for calculating your staff’s salaries and 
wages. Your wages data can be returned to you or 
made up into individually cash-filled pay packets. The 
Computa-Pay envelopes are then delivered to you by 
our Armoured Car for distribution as required. 


□ CONFIDENTIAL 

As Computa-Pay is a unit of Armoured 
Freightways Limited, New Zealand's 
largest Payroll and Security Organisation, 
your confidentiality is assured. 

□ TAILOR-MADE 

Computa-Pay can be designed and 
programmed to suit individual company 
requirements. 

□ ECONOMICAL 

Computa-Pay is considerably more cost 
efficient. 


□ PROVEN technology 

Computa-Pay is under constant review 
so that it remains the most advanced 
system of payroll calculation in 
operation. 

□ TIME CRITICAL 

Computa-Pay is designed to make 
payroll calculation adjustments up to 
the last minute. 

□ EASY TO OPERATE 

Computa-Pay does away with time- 
consuming card systems and books for 
recording payroll information. It does it 
all for you. 


□ REPORTS 

Management reports covering cash flow, 
salary cost statistics, departmental cost 
analysis are immediately available with 
Computa-Pay. 

□ BANKING 

Direct crediting (up to 3 separate bank 
accounts per employee) can be provided. 
Computa-Pay can also split wages. 

□ FLEXIBLE 

Changes in pay rates e.g. cost of living 
awards, statutory holidays, sick pay, 
union fees, overtime etc., are adjusted 
automatically by Computa-Pay. 


Switch to Computa-Pay and enjoy increased profits, and related benefits. 
Cali us anytime. We would be pleased to discuss the advantages of 
Computa-Pay and how it can help increase your company’s efficiency 

and profitability. 
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The most advanced system of payroll calculation de 


The week 


Caucus recognises extent of unemployment 
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COMPUTA-PAY 

A UNIT OF ARMOURED FREIGHTWAYS LIMITED 

New Zealand’s Largest Payroll Organisation. 

P.0. Box 8633 Auckland. Phone 778-709, • . ^ 
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by Ann Taylor 

LABOUR Minister Jim Bolger 
made clear last week die 
Government's recognition that 
the unemployment problem 
will loom large as an election 
issue. 

He revealed that the 
Government was moving to 
“clarify the options” for em¬ 
ployment policies by preparing 
a paper to clarify its approach. 

Obviously sensitive to the 
sharp increase in unem¬ 
ployment since 1975, the 
Government has been switch¬ 
ing on various mechanisms to 
get an accurate assessment of 
the situation on which to base 
future needs and projects. 

Bolger has commissioned die 
independent Link Consultants 
to produce a booklet outlining 
the changing conditions for 
employment. The aim is to 
help the public to get a good 
understanding of the factors 
contributing to employment 
trends. 

Link will also produce a re¬ 
search paper for the Minister 
based on its findings, which are 
required by March. 

The Planning Council has 
already studied unem¬ 
ployment. Its report, Towards 
an Active Employment Policy, 
released in October, stimulated 
debate at the time among 
academics, journalists and 
public servants. But adoption 
of its recommendations 
remains to be seen. 

The National Party caucus 
has been provided with yet 
another analysis, which makes 
evident that the Government is 
looking to projects like the 
controversial second alumin¬ 
ium smelter to provide the 
growth necessary in overseas 


exchange earnings to stimulate 
employment. 

The MPs were told that 
“something like 75 people are 
involved directly or indirectly 
in the production of a net mil¬ 
lion dollars worth of exports” 
and that IOQ to 150 additional 
jobs are created by the ensuing 
internal economic activity. 

According to the caucus 
paper - presented to MPs in 
December — the estimated 
$150 miliion-a-year net over¬ 
seas exchange earning from the 
proposed aTuminium smelter 
and sheet casting plant would 
create 30,000 jobs, a figure 


reached by multiplying 150 by 
75 + 125 jobs, a total of 200 
jobs per million dollars of net 
earnings. 

The MPs were told that 
“estimates ofnctadditionstothe 
labour force after 1980 average 
out at around 25,000-26,000 
each year through to 1991”. 
Prime Minister Rob 
Muldoon’s estimate in his 
Orewa address earlier this 
month was that 200,000 extra 
jobs (20,000 a year) were 
needed to absorb school- 
leavers during the decade. 

Economic restraints ensuing 
from increases in oil prices and 


the cost of labour were iden¬ 
tified in the caucus papersas the 
roots of the unemploymnent 
problem. 

Some trade union activity 
had placed a constraint on em¬ 
ployment growth, according to 
the paper, which says “the cost 
and perceived inconvenience of 
labour makes, for example, 
more mechanisation an in¬ 
creasingly attractive alterna¬ 
tive.” 

The unemployed are iden¬ 
tified as typically young, inex¬ 
perienced and unskilled. The 
MPs were told that 77 per cent 
of the unemployed are under 


FM buccaneers stay ahead of Govt inspectors 


Continued from Page 1. 

new waveband that will allow 
hosts of small low-powcrcd 
"access" stations. 

The established Welling¬ 
ton-based FM Broadcasting 
Action Committee is stepping 
up its lobbying for “legal" FM. 
But since Christmas the Auck¬ 
land-based organisers of Radio 
HUGH Templeton and its 
sister enterprise, Radio 90.3 
FM have been broadcasting 
illegally at wcckends.Radio 
HUGH was the first to operate, 
saturating the Auckland area 
with stereo music and 
propaganda for legalising FM 
from a transmitter in the Wai- 
takcrcs. But a close shave with 
Post Office radio inspectors - 
given the order from top level to 
sink the pirates - saw the 
buccaneers lowering sails and 
aerials for a while, 

i 

They knew there was a leak 
of information to the Post Of¬ 


fice, Paul Barton, spokesman 
for the pirate radio operators, 
claims. But they found out who 
it was, and arc ready to resume 
operations. 

"The organisers instead 
brought on Radio 90.3 as a 
separate station and it has been 
broadcasting Saturdays and 
Sundays from noon to mid¬ 
night," Barton said. 

Radio 90.3, like the original 
HUGH, has been using a 
home-built lOOw transmitter. 

Barton said he was picking 
up perfect signals at his 
"monitoring station” 50km 
nwHV, despite intervening hills. 

But when the new HUGH 
returns to give FM buffs a 
choice of two stations from next 
weekend, it will be 10 times 
more powerful, with a lkw 
transmitter. 

"And that should be strong 
enough to cope with the geo¬ 


graphy of Wellington when or 
if it has to he brought south to 
give Templeton a taste of 
HUGH," said Barton, whose 
phone number is now openly 
advertised on 90.3. 

“I'm not worried about the 
Post Office dropping by. This 
is only a monitoring station - 
the inspectors are quite wel¬ 
come to sit down here and listen 
in,” said Barton, having 
checked the legality of his 
coming out into the open. 

"This is no w outright war... 
if the Government doesn't fol¬ 
low Labour leader Bill Rowling 
in saying yes to FM, it’ll be 
everywhere, letting anyone 
with an FM receiver hear the 
potential were missing in this 
country. 

"We have no connection 
with the action committee 
people - all we do is ring them 
up and tell them when we're 


21-, around 10 per cent of 18- 
year-olds in the labour for ee are 
unemployed; and Maoris con¬ 
stitute a disproportionate 20 per 
cent of the unemployed. 

The removal of youth rates 
from many awards has been a 
factor that mitigates against 
their employment, the MPs 
were told. 

The fluidity of the unem¬ 
ployed is nor evident from the 
apparently static figures, but 
caucus was told that the "hard 
core" was only 7 per cent — a 
total of 3000 individuals. 

This "hard core" was 
defined as those registered as 


going to be on air. Nor arc we 
anything to do with the two 
university Radio Auckland 
stations that broadcast last 
Easter.” 

The two latest pirate stations 
offer rock music - similar to 
Houraki - on 90.3 and plan 
middle-of-the-road on the new 
HUGH. 

Barton says about 20 people 
arc involved. Their eventual 
aim, when FM is given the 
go-ahead, is to apply for a 
non-commercial, volunteer- 
run all-music warrant. 

After their fright, just miss¬ 
ing detection at their original 
Wattakcrc broadcast site with 
HUGH, the pirates have 
become more wary. Now the 
FM stations arc mobile opera¬ 
tions broadcasting from cars 
that shift location every *15 
minutes or so, necessitating a 
few minutes closedown and a 
“stay tuned here" message 
every 45 minutes through the 
12-hour transmissions. 


unemployed for more than six 
months. But in October, 36,099 
people moved in to or out of the 
ranks of the unemployed. 

“A similar pattern is 
evidenced by the issue and 
cancellation of the unem¬ 
ployment benefit," the caucus 
paper says. 

“In the six months to Sep¬ 
tember 1980, 88,000 new ap¬ 
plications were received. 
Around 70,500 persons were 
granted the benefit with a 
further 18,300 (most because 
they found work before the 
benefit could be paid). 

“Over the same period 
60,700 were cancelled because 
of a return to work. The totnl of 
those on the benefit who found 
work in this period exceeded 
75,000." 

The discrepancy between 
the census figures and the 
registered unemployed was 
acknowledged, but on the basis 
that “if unemployment is u 
pressing economic problem for 
the individual ... they will 
register ns available for work 1 *. 
The register was considered "a 
relatively accurate record of 
unemployment”. 

The growth in demand for 
jobs was attributed to the youth 
bulge (caused by a baby boom 
between 1951 and 1962), in¬ 
creasing participation of 
women in the work force, and a 
difference of 5.6 per cent, or 
30,238 fewer jobs available, 
since 1965. 

Chucus was told that the skill 
sh ortage was evidenced by the 
difficulty in filling some posi¬ 
tions, but "an annual growth of 
around 2 per cent in the jobs 
available, and a better matching 
of skills required, would 
provide a return to full em¬ 
ployment". 
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Editorial 


WHEN the number of people unemployed or 
without permanent work had climbed to a 
post-Depression record of more than 65 9 O0O 
just before Christmas, Labour Minister Jim 
Bolger described the figures as “unreal". A 
number of seasonal or unusual factors con¬ 
tributed to that figure, he Insisted, and he 
expressed confidence that by the end of the 
school holiday period the situation would 
have greedy improved. The student pro¬ 
gramme would have got into gear by then 
and the Government's mini-budget em¬ 
ployment creation incentives would be tak¬ 
ing effect. Last week, he swung on to a more 
poaldve tack in acknowledging the wide¬ 
spread concern in the community about em¬ 
ployment issues, particularly the level of 
unemployment. 

He shared this concern and welcomed the 
increasing debate, he said, but it was im¬ 
portant the debate was well informed and 
constructive. 

Bolger announced that the Government 
was moving to “clarify the options" for em¬ 
ployment policies by having a paper 
prepared to explain more clearly its ap¬ 
proach to the development of an em¬ 
ployment policy. He was confident the report 
would show a willingness by the Government 
to consider new and Imaginative approaches. 

Thus the Government recognises that 


unemployment will be a key Issue For voters 
at this year’s election, and its coucern to 
clarify Its position follows the Opposidon’s 
announcement that a Labour Government 
would guarantee jobs for all school-leavers 
for the first five years of their working lives. 
Labour says we should concentrate on small 
businesses to create more jobs In a policy 
package that promises the abolition of the 
dole, a guarantee of either employment or 
training for the first five years of a young 
person’s working life and a comprehensive 
partnership between the public and private 
sectors in job development. 

Rowling says 300,000 jobs will be needed. 
But in his annual address to Orewa Rota- 
rians, Prime Minister Rob Muldoon said that 
to accommodate school-leavers coming into 
the labour force and those coming out of 
tertiary education, “we will need during the 
1980s an average of over 20,000 more jobs a 
year." The Government’s hopes rest on big 
energy-based industries as a major aspect of 
its “forward policies to provide jobs for our 
young people". 

The Government perceives its solutions to 
be based on policies aimed at tackling the 
real cause of unemployment, the country’s 
Inability to earn sufficient overseas income, 
and Labour’s as short-term solutions on a 
subsidised make-work approach. Thus it will 


want to criticise the Labour programme us 
one which will impose a policy that results in 
higher employment, regardless of the cost to' 
taxpayers and to individual employers. By 
abolishing the “sinking lid" policy, for ex¬ 
ample, Labour would reverse the effects of 
the Government's efforts to curb the growth 
of the bureaucracy. 

There seems to be general agreement on 
the need to create at least 20,000 jobs a year to 
satisfy employment needs during the 
decade. But as each party strives to persuade 
public opinion in favour of its particular 
cure-all — and let’s not forget the past spu¬ 
rious promises of each to remedy our infla¬ 
tion problems — there is a danger that the 
rhetoric will run away from the reality. 

Figures presented in December to the 
National caucus, for example, spell out 11,250 
jobs resulting directly from the second 
smelter. The highest figure anyone had 
bandied about publicly was 1000 jobs created 
directly by the smelter and, including link¬ 
ages, the moat optimistic Government as¬ 
sessment made public to date had not gone 
above 4000. Thus the figures prepared for the 
caucus appear optimistically high, and the 
public is susceptible in an election year to 
seize eagerly on such optimism only to have 
Its expectations dashed in the longer term. 
Certainly, a major consideration is that none 


of the “think big” projects will have m m \ , 


effect for the next five years, when the worii ! 

economy might well have picked up. 


The Government’s anxiety to move on i 
the offensive and undermine criticismtfk 
policies is understandable. But to mafe, 
effective contribution to the debate fl 
pnper being prepared for Bolger shouldl 
aimed at giving an honest assessment of d 
situation; ideally, it should be a thorow 
research project which provides us withd 
arguments for and against a number ( 
development options that will create job 
The exercise will be worthless if it Is design 
merely to justify the Government’s potk^ 
And as a party purportedly advancing 
cause of private enterprise, National shod 
be conscious tiiut — if those policies arts 
effective — it will be obliged to provident 
more interventionist, state-funded solutk 
such as those that abounded in the h 
mini-budget. 

In the meantime, Bolger should must* 
a plethora of policy profiles might stimuli 
debate. It does nothing Immediately tit 
leviate the problem. And there will hi 
significant number of unemployed pn^ 
casting votes this year. 


Bob EG 


Without word of a lie 


Brockie’s view 


Secrecy shrouds reform 


THE civil-servant-dominated Danks Committee 
has concluded its secret study of official secrecy 
and sent its recommendations for secret con¬ 
sideration by a Cabinet committee. 

The Danks Committee has been pondering the 
question of the public’s right to know what its 
government is doing and why since it was set up in 
May 1978. Its existence has allowed the 
Government to stall on the freedom of informa¬ 
tion question for two years and the Cabinet 
committee should delay effective reform of the 
Official Secrets Act for another year at least. 

Like Ben Franklin said: “Three men can keep a 
secret if two of them are dead.” 

Chances are that nt least some of those who 
initiated the freedom of information debate will 
be dead and buried long before the first ray of 
sunlight penetrates the corridors of power. 


Precedents, by George! 


THE Prime Minister has been objecting that 
party officials should not challenge sitting Mi’s. 

In addition, inTra/A last week, he complained 
bitterly about Marlin Gummcr, former Young 
Nationals dominion chairman, who is not only 
challenging MP John Elliott for the Vt'hangarci 
nomination but has dared to suggest that Dunam 
MacIntyre would be the wrong choice as Deputy 
Leader. 

Well, back in I960, according to George 
Chapman’s book, Yean of Lightning, the silting 
MP in Hawke’s Bay, Cyril Harker, was challenged 
by one Ned Holt, then chairman of the electorate 
and later dominion president. 

Holt was not alone in the challenge. Also in the 
hum was a Young Turk by the name of Duncan 
MacIntyre. 

That year, too, a brash young man stood suc¬ 
cessfully for the Tamaki nomination, declining to 
defer to a former minister, Wilf Fortune, who had 
also put his name forward. That brash young 
man’s name: Robert Muldoon. 



A bit of ‘armless fun 


HERE’S a way to combine a bit of business with 
a bit of... pleasure. 

For $7000 you can get into the adult bookshop 
business, reports the Aussie-based Franchise 
Review, a publication on the franchising game 


produced by the International Franchising or¬ 
ganisation. 

“Venus Enterprises Pty Ltd, of Sydney, has 
advertised a ‘franchise’ arrangement whereby 
prospective porn purveyors can use the name 
Venus, attend a training course in a Venus shop 
and, if they survive, obtain the privilege of 
spending another five grand on stock, rent and, no 
doubt, other devices,’’ we learn. 

“The ‘franchise* receives a catalogue detailing 
all sources of sex goods in Australia, and one is led 
to speculate as to whether they are also given a list 
of those who deliver the goods! 

“According to Venus, business is seasonal, with 
Easter Saturday and Christmas being peak pe¬ 
riods. 

“Now you know (a) what to give Mum for 
Christmas and (b) the true meaning of Easter." 


Brief export effort Greener pastures? 


ALW AYS keen to help out with the export drive, 
the Development Finance Corporation has been 
encouraging exporters to buy and use briefcase- 
sized audio-visual projectors. 

It’s a brilliant way to sell the customer on your 
product, the DFC argues. 

So booked on the Idea was the DFC that it 
bought its own audio-visual unit in Singapore for 
$900. When the DFC man arrived at Auckland 
airport. Customs wouldn’t let in his projector - an 
import licence was needed. 

Customs finally relented on tbe import licence 
but wanted to charge $600 duty for the $900 
machine. 

Rather than pay the duty, the DFC will export 
the projector back to'Singapore. 


ONE Marion farmer has turned his b*». 
blcaiings about the unemployed. jV 
Short of a farmhand for the extended 
period, he tried to find someone to help°* 
the not-too-onerous tasks around the pvn 
But, not even the local Labour Departm^ 1 
could help, although the fanner made P- 
approaches over a number of weeks; I ; 

Working conditions were ext cell 
good, but apparently employment 
Marton area are well above the nat |P , 
There was not a single inquiry a bouton. 

tion. . • l Ariiff 

A schoolgirl was finally hired to do .«fw ^ 

lighter tasks, but the mystified 
wondering: where have all the work»*. 
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Comment 


Why Labour’s shadow cabinet was a flop 


by Ray Lilley 


FAILURE ai the top and division in the ranks. 
That must he the verdict handed down on 
Labour's gone-wrong "shadow cabinet’’ which 
Bill Rowling will despatch into the dustbin at the 
first caucus meeting of the year. 

I is demise signals a failed experiment for the 
Labour leader, who set out to give his par¬ 
liamentary team a biting edge when he introduced 
it 14 months ago. 

Instead of sharpening the parliamentary 
Labour Party’s attack on the Government, it 
became a toothless wonder and eventually the butt 
for snide National comment — which stung. 

Now Rowling can be expected to go back to the 
old. broad-sweep "spokesmanship" system of 
earlier days, which was also used by the Nats in 
opposition. 

For National, the spokesmanship system 
worked to unify the rag-tag caucus of 1974, while 
allowing Rob Muldoon to develop his “front-line 
team”. It was a shadow cabinet, in effect, without 
the form given it by Labour. And it had the effect 
of identifying in the public mind the men who 
would go on tu become the core ot the first 
Muldoon cabinet. 

Who can forget Frank “sharp as a knife" Gill 
(Health spokesman); George “midnight oil 
burner" Gair (energy); l.;mcc “terrier” Adams- 
Schncider (trade and industry)? 

In turn, who can recall Labour's shadow min¬ 
ister of Labour (Kerry Burke), shadow minister of 
transport (Ron Bailey, till he was replaced by 
Fraser Col man), shadow minister of economic 
development (Bub Tizard), or foreign affairs 
(Arthur Faulkner)? (Wc supplied the names to fill 
in what might othervv ise he a total blank in readers’ 
minds!) 

Fur Labour, the shadow cabinet concept bus 
worked to divide further a caucus already rent 
with dissemion. 

The scrapping of Rowling's malfunctioned 
shadow cabinet can only cunfirm that it lias 
further divided his team into insiders and out¬ 
siders, creating bitterness and tension not needed 
by Labour as its public standing has plummeted. 
It will also mark a personal failure for Rowling, 
who proposed the structure, and gave himself the 
dhow room to promote the group he believed 
would be the nucleus of any Labour cabinet. 

He was also trying to inject incentive to work 
into his Mi’s, so they could strive for a shadow 
cabinet place. And the shadow cabinet was de¬ 
signed to project its members into greater public 
prumi iicnce. 

None of those aims was fulfilled. Instead of 
capturing the public imagination, the shadow 
cabinet degenerated into a minor talk-shop, 
sandwiched into less than an hour and a half once 
a fortnight, often with key members away on other 
business. 

In media terms, it generated no good infor¬ 
mation. Indeed, it was over-shadowed at its birth 
bv the abrupt withdrawal from its ranks of 
Auckland Central MP Richard Prcbble. 

In a burst of petulance, Prcbble rejected the 
environment/small town development portfolio 
allotted him. He had his eves on the justice 
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David Cayglll... among the bright young men Roger Douglas ... became focus lor dissent 


spnkcsmanship allocated to deputy leader and 
fellow-lawyer David Ijng. 

Another, Islund Bay MP and QC Frank 
O'Flynn, was probably the best man for the job - 
but dipped out when Lunge demanded the job as 
a post befitting his party standing. 

1 ‘he set-back caused by PrcbblcN defecti> »n was 
never recouped by the shadow cabinet. 

A further mujnr blow was dealt with the on- 
thc-spot sacking of stormy petrel Roger Douglas 
because of his alternative budget, released without 
the knowledge or approval of his leader or the 
shadow cabinet. 

Many believe that Rowling's hot-headed 
reaction was the single most important nail in the 
shadow ministry's coffin. It demonstrated thegull 
inside the Labour top team, the lack <>f consulta¬ 
tion and uf political direction from the top. 

Rowling argued that Douglas had completely 
Homed his leader’s authority, produced an econ¬ 
omic statement right outside standing Labour 
policy and rejected the doctrine of collective 
responsibility. 

To the backbench dissidents whom he now 
joined, Douglas was ail immediate hero. Jlis 
sacking became the fulcrum with which leverage 
against the shadow cabinet was applied. 

Among the best Labour Ml's, Douglas under 
proper direction and properly used must be an 
indispensible part of a Labour ministry. Out in the 
cold he became a focus for dissent. And his 
removal helped swing the hnlamc of talent away 
from the runks of the shadow cabinet. 

For the balance of the 1980 session of Par¬ 
liament, what initiatives Labour took in the House 
itself came from outside the shadow cabinet. New 
boy Geoff Palmer masterminded Labour's attack 
in the marginal lands board controversy. The 
HiinsurJ record makes that all too plain. 

The un-going transport rows saw backbencher 
John Kirk scoring more political mileage than 
either of the shadow ministers of transport. 

Even VC'jitakere's Ralph Maxwell scored better 
in some energy debates than on-again, ulT-again 
shadow minister Bob Tizard. 

Political jealousies helped to unmake the 
“team" that Rowling had been so keen to foster. 


The political strategy committee in the par¬ 
liamentary parly during one period was deter¬ 
mined not to allow Lange to hulk large in the 
House. 

The ebitll ient, thuugh tactically weak. Mange re 
MP's lough debating style was left languishing on 
the front bench. 

YalJluirM MP Mick Gunnelly, personally 
convinced of his own economic strategy ability, 
neglected his police role. 

Eddie Isboy carried much uf the Labour port¬ 
folio load front outside the shadow “team", while 
former teacher Kerry Burke gave little thrust to 
the industrial relations job. This writer 
remembers one excellent statement by Burke 
during the Kinlciih debacle, and little else. Others 
simply marked him down as a failure. 

It is easy to argue that with some of the best 
talent among Labour MPs outside the shadow 
cabinet, harbouring personal jealousies, and with 
the overlapping jurisdiction of Rowling's shadow 
ministers and their caucus committee 
“convenors", the whole shooting box was bound 
to eventually fall apart. But that ignores the cri- 


Name games distract carpet-makers 
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ONCE upon a very long time ago, in far distant 
Morocco, nomudic tribesmen started making 
.carpets. Not urdipary carpets, mind you, but 
Berber carpets. 

Ibis all tame to puss when New Zealand’s 
tribesmen were ton busy swinging mores and 
eating each other to make carpets- 

The wily Berbers had a great thing going lor 
them - a mobile cottage industry making woven 
carpets from natural undyed wool straight off 
their sheep’s backs. The Berbers’ woven wares 
were sought after in Casbahs, souks and bazaars 
and eventually came to be highly prized in 
Europe. 

Far from the desert’s dusty face, in the moun- 
' tainous redoubts of Switzerland, a company called 
Tischhauser started making its own Berber car¬ 
pets in 1964. 

I tso happened that South Africa had mountains 
: of waste wool it couldn’t sell for love nor money. 
; But lo and behold! This cheap waste product 
turned out to be just the stuff for making loop- 
piled Berber carpet. And Belgian and Dutch 
carpet-makers rushed in to emulate the Moroccan 
tribesmen. 


Carpet manufacturers around the world fol- 
[• l°wcd suit. And it came to pass that “Berber” was 


on the pages of carpet brochures and on thclipsof 
carpet sellers worldwide. 

There were British Berbers, Swiss Berbers, 
Australian Berbers, American Berbers, and, of 
course, Berber Berbers, which by then bore little 
resemblance to the mass-produced machine- 
lulicd Berbers turned out by the millions in mills. 

Back in the Land of the Long White Cloud, an 
exclusive tribe called UEB Industries took unto 
itself the name “Berber" and regisienfd it as a 
trade mark (A IBR January 19). All odiers were 
strictly forbidden to use that name on pain of legal 
penalty. 

Since then, warring carpet-making tribes have 
diverted their attention from making carpets 
towards amassing expensive mountains of legal 
documents. Writs and injunctions were hurled 
from tribe to tribe with great force and threatening 
gesticulation. 

The legal tribe waxed fat on the spoils of war. 

Beyond the shores of these windy isles, car¬ 
pet-makers continue to use the name Berber to 
refer to a type of carpet made from a particular 
type of yarn and sell their mass-produced wares 
with the touch of desert romance and oriental 
splendor that the name “Berber" evokes. 

No doubt they chuckle richly, watching their 
Kiwi cotisins make Ipgal cases while they make 
carpets and farter profits. 


Warren Berryman is an NBR staffer 






lieu I differences over policy and direction which 
have bedevilled Labour for the past year. 

The in-fighting over ccunnmic and devc lop- 
mem policies within the caucus highlighted ihc 
internal tensions between the old heads of people 
like 'Lizard and the bright yuiing men like econ¬ 
omic comm it tee convenor David Givgill ami 
others, determined to up pose Tizaril’s \mollcr 
development and "anii-greeny" stance. 

Rowling summed it all up with his usual 
under-siurcment: “The shadow cabinet has been a 
disappointment m me, and 1 think it lutv huim a 
disappointment to my colleagues." 

Blame for several ot die failures must be laid 
directly at hisdooi. He failed tu resolve the policy 
differences within his caucus. He failed tu capi¬ 
talize on Lhe strengths of some Mi’s in the .shadow 
cabinet, while alienating others. 

His greatest failing was in the area of political 
strategy. Instead of doing h Muldoon and leading 
from die front, taking the light straight to the 
Govern mem, he was often cither iibseui (on party 
business elsewhere! ur simply failed to recognise 
ihc opportunity being presented. 

Bui, like Muldoon, he also failed in bridge lhe 
general ion gap in his caucus, leaving lhe young 
and lhe restless with little direction. 

Rowling finally was let down hudly by the 
bickering and disaffection around him. Ami by the 
fact that his leadership in IWOdUlnT inspire his 
caucus colleagues to do the sort <■! political work 
needed to win public confidence. 

Dumping the shadow cabinet will not resolve 
any of these issues. It is the acrion of a man caught 
between warring factions, unable tu strongly 
promote a common cause which could bring un¬ 
ity. 

I f the hope of winning the election can’t Jo it - 
nothing will. 


Ray Liltey was formerly head of the private radio 
stations’ parliamentary bureau and will be taking 
up the position of Radio New Zealand’s assistant 
editor in charge of all commercial network news- 


Risk 


If you think it’s just insurance 
jargon, then you haven’t 
spoken to Hogg Robinson 


In its ultimate application'‘Risk Management’ 
should eliminate lhe need for insurance. With tins'ideal 
in mind, Hogg Robinson, international Insurance 
Brokers, work with you to reduce your risks to the , 
.minimum,leaving as little as possible to be insured. Then 
they'carefully select where best to place Ibis insurance. 

Hogg Robinson are able lohnake i lie'complexity of 
‘Risk Management’ .sound this simple because (bey have 
had 135 years of experience with every type of industry 
around lhe world. They know the business world, the 
insurance world and lu.nv to get the best of bolJi for you. 

Why not speak to i hen 1 7 


HOGG 

ROBINSON 


ROBINSON . . 

IN It RNAl IO.NAI INSURANCE UKOK1 ItN 
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Letters 


No claims to 
fame 


IN a recent letter to The 
Nonhem Advocate , the Sacred 
candidate for Kaipara, Merv 
McConachy, made the claim 
that Socred in British Colum¬ 
bia has brought good govern¬ 
ment and financial stability to 
the state. However, once one 
starts examining the record of 
British Columbia one is Led to 
doubt the assertions made by 
McConachy and other Socred 
candidates who make claims 
about Socred success in Can¬ 
ada. 

An analysis of Socred writ¬ 
ings produces an interesting 
conflict within Social Credit 
ranks on the effectiveness of 
Socred policies in Canada. 

Peter Edmonds - Social 
Credit spokesman for Central 
North Island {Tribune August 
25 1979) made the statement 
that: “The New Zealand Social 
Credit Political League disas¬ 
sociates itself from claims that 
British Columbia and Alberta 
arc examples of the success of 


the policies to which the New 
Zealand Political League sub¬ 
scribes ... There are no ex¬ 
amples of the success of the 
policies of the New Zealand 
Social Credit Political League 
to be found in any other part of 
the world.” 

Historically the claim that 
Socred still exists as an A + B 
theorem party is pure nonsense 
as the original Socred party was 
wiped out in the national elec¬ 
tions of February 1980 and its 
place taken by an opportunist 
coalition of the liberal and 
conservative parties with the 
remains of the Social Credit 
party. However, the Soared 
party persists in repeating the 
claim that Socred still exists in 
Canada and bases its claims on 
spurious evidence. 

The so-called Socred Party 
has not had a happy political 
life, being beset by allegations 
of dirty tricks, gerrymandering, 
secret campaign funds, phony 
letter writing campaigns, in¬ 
terference in the justice system 
and covered up government 
inquiries in ro all of the above. 
To claim political integrity and 


honesty as a basis of Socred 
politics in Canada also appears 
to be as spurious as their claims 
that Socred exists. 

Edmonds’ renouncing of any 
claim that Socred exists in 
Canada is conveniently ignored 
by Socred spokesmen in New 
Zealand. 

Any examination of British 
Columbia’s economy produces 
an excellent series of refuta¬ 
tions of claims by the local 
Social Crediters that Socred 
works. 


Investment in British 
Columbia has dropped from 
5.5 per cent per year to 3.6 per 
cent per year. The decline in 
investment has brought with it 
increased unemployment, cur¬ 
rently running at 9.4 per cent 
and a decline in job creation. 
The national development plan 
created 43,000 new jobs a year 
but now under Socred, job 
crearion has dropped to 28,000 
jobs a year. 


A high unemployment rate 
coupled with low investment 
and low job creation has meant 
that British Columbia’s econ¬ 


omic growth has slumped from 
6 per cent per year to under 3.5 
per cent with :i "Socred" 
government. 

As one proceeds through an 
examination of British 
Columbia in politics nnd 
economic development it 
becomes more and more ob¬ 
vious that Socred here is basing 
its entire campaign on political 
dishonesty and distortion of 
evidence readily available fmm 
Statistics Canada and the 
Department of Finance in Bri¬ 
tish Columbia. In fuct the more 
one examines Socred in Canada 
the more it becomes similar to 
the New Zealand National 
Party in its politics and econ¬ 
omic “planning” and perfor¬ 
mance. 

Under Socred in British 
Columbia the tax burden on the 
individual has increased by 
more than 50 per cent front an 
approximate $950 per em¬ 
ployee to more than $1500 per 
employee. Like the Muldoon 
Government here Socred in 
Canada has whipped the 
worker with increased tax and 
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A car on hand uherevor you lard. Fuii-malriarwnco losing ■ an Avis Exclusivei computer-linked Wizard Comprehensive convention usnspori 

exclusive <W0. Valid throughout NZ. Australia, service and special 10% group 

USA and Europe discounts 



HZ * largest range ot commercial Avia camparvans • the meal modern Avia young u» 
V8fl>cl « s vehicle ol their lype available beat minaio e 

In New Zealand. 


used care - the nevl 
o b new car. 


The Avia people mover • the easy, 
economical way lo move your group 
around In spacious comfort. 


From Kaitaia to Queenstown, Australia to Hong Kong, there’s 
an Avis office close to you. An Avis office that can fulfill all your 
transport requirements. Where the Avis people have a unique 
"we try harder” attitude that makes renting a car faster and easier 
than you ever thought possible. 

Avis is New Zealand's largest, most experienced private fleet 
operator with over 3,500 late-model cars, wagons, vans, trucks 
ana campervans — more cars«and more models than anyone 
else so you can drive the vehicle of your choice every time. 

Renting or leasing, business or pleasure, Avis have the vehicle 
to suit your needs. And a rate plan to suit your budget, Including 
'Super Savers’. For further information on any of the Avis services 
contact your nearest Avis branch.' 


AVIS 



We try harder. 

That% why more people by far hireanAvis Rent a Car. 


An interesting cumparisnn 
can be made when one ex¬ 
amines Socred performance on 
jobs. Since February 
more limn 35 major linns have 
been closed down causing a job 
loss record that even Robert 
David Muldoon would be en¬ 
vious of. British Columbian 
firms have also been hocked oi l 
to foreign concerns willy nilly. 


Social Credit here claims 
that Socred policies will not 
produce governnuyjy over-rum 
and claims that C iovemnieni 
over-runs in British Columbia 
arc the result of N 1) 1* policies 
but the biggest over-runs in 
government budgets ever 
recorded in British (lolumbia - 
$215 million in one year —have 
occurred under Social Credit. 


Hie more one examines 
Social Credit claims and policy 
statements, the more it becomes 
obvious that Social Credit is 
basically a party of political 
opportunists, distorters of his¬ 
torical and economic facts us¬ 
ing selective vision which ig¬ 
nores any obvious failures or 
disappearance of Social Credit 
policies in Canada to provide 
spurious "evidence” for their 
claim for political acceptance 
here. 


Probably the only truthful' 
"Sncredcr” has been Edmonds 
who renounced claims that 
British Columbia and Alberta 
are examples of successful 
Socred policies. For a political 
party claiming a “lily white" 
image of political honesty one is 
led to seriously douht the 
honesty of the New Zealand 
Social Credit Political League. 

For a political party which 
claims a "religious monopoly” 
on policies that work, an ex¬ 
amination of Socred in action 
certainly proves that claim to be 
spurious in the extreme, 
extreme. 

Alan l’npprill 
Whangarei 


The quality 
of tourism 


A SI lOin time ago I read that 
Australian tourisr mimhcrs in 
New Zealand hud fallen by 12 
per cent, reversing a past 
growth tendency. It seems 
pertinent to ask why this should 
have occurred when conditions 
in that country continue to be 
prosperous. 


Much prominence has l»een 
given by the Government lothe 
employment advantages of a 
second aluminium smelter, but 
tourism can earn more foreign 
exchange, provide more em¬ 
ployment and at a lower cost. 


The tourist industry cams 
foreign exchange not only 
through the services provided 
by the hotels but through the 
earnings of the transport in¬ 
dustry, through sales by tourist 
shops, and it helps the lan¬ 
guishing building indusiry 
through the construction of 
new hotels. 


January 26,1981 
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Win. like til enjoy their vri* 
s P“Ns m comfon. 


New Zealand ts adjacent t, 
Australia, and provides bin. 
hlul scenery, a lcni( _ 
climate and Maori culiuralit 
uviiics. 


Some explanation musifc 
h'tmd as to why our toorist 
trade has la lien otT instead of 
being a growth industry. 

1 lie obvious explanation is 
the high cost of travcb 
.kioss i he Tasman, and the lad 
ol competition on the route. 

There arc other rase®, 
however, which arc more 
compelling, the lack of high- 
class tourist iiccummodatiai, 
and the Iatlurc to proriik 
evening entertainment bcinj 

the main ones. 


I have just returned from 
week's holiday at Coromin&l 
Penisul.ir. This area has fine 
bathing beaches, bcautftl 
scenery and a mild v«a 
climate most of the year. 


There are a number of vc3 
appointed motels, but ni& 
provide any room service, and 
one only made the eonctara 
ol sendinga meal to one’s room, 
if it was ordered early in ik 
day. The holiday-maker thert- 
(ore has to buy his own food 
cook his own meal, clean bit 
own room and make his on 
bed. 


This kind of aceommodaio: 
may he fine lor New ZealanJ 
families having a buJgctaniuul 
holiday but it will not appealio 
overseas visitors, who cspfl 
and obtain better things cl* 
where. 


In make matters more dif¬ 
ficult lor those who ar< 
prepared to cook their om 
meals, when on holiday ifc 
variety of I nod available into 
local shops is limited- That* 
no delicatessen, and in thews 
of (airoiiiaiulel there is no¬ 
where you can buy fish; “if)'« 
want some fish you can goanJ 
catch them yourself is ih 
answer. 


As fur jin I could diwpvcrj 
the shops in Coromandel ^ 
Whiiijiiign are closed on Si 
uireliiys and Sundays except l« 
two duiries, so that n sinnfl 1 ’ 
arriving at the weekend, 
have difficulty in obtain^ 
food, 


Government tourist ofitoj 
overseas feature bcw*J 
photographs of New Zealand 
but the overseas tourist is liWj 
to be very disappointed 
the standard of accommodate 
offered, unless his kccncs# 
fishing or climbing comp*, 
sates him for the incoiwcfr 
iencc, he finds the place bow 
and does not return for a 5CW» : 
visit. : . • 


Politics 


Unfinished business piles up for Government 


by Colin James 


THE GGS seems to have lost 
his touch a bit recently. The 
master-politician, the mastcr- 
tactician with his finger on the 
pulse of the ordinary bloke, 
seems to have been getting 
some wrong readings. 

I should perhaps explain that 
GGS stands for Great and 
Glorious Strategist, the nick¬ 
name a nest of irreverent Nats 
have given the Prime Minister. 
It used to be GGL — Great and 
Glorious Leader — but was 
changed after he claimed last 
year ro be the party’s No 1 
strategist. 

Not everyone agreed in¬ 
stantly at the time with this 
self-conferred accolade. 

But some would be happy - 
nay, delighted - were it to be 
his strategy thai ruled untram¬ 
melled to the election. Mis¬ 
chievous Social Crediters were 
Iasi week telling me that their 
Government's first act would 
not be to overturn the tables of 
the temple’s moneychangers, 
but to erect a statue to the Prime 
Minister bearing the simple 
legend, "Thank You”. 


Australia can be an uncom¬ 
fortable place to reside in dur¬ 
ing the hot summer months 
and, during the winter there is 
better skiing available in New 
Zealand but hardily for those 


At one time the Governiw* A; 
erected a number of. ; 

hotels, which provided v 

varying qualities of Krviw* { 
this policy has apparently!*? j 
abandoned in favour of j; 

enterprise, which cither If#. 
the resources or is unW'IW; 
take the risk of opening 
in tourist areas. : £; l it 
Wake up New Zealand- V g; 


Sir Jack 
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Since he brushed aside the 
October conspiracy with deri¬ 
sive case he has become more 
aggressive. 

Others brought face to face 
with open revolt might have 
been expected to engage in a 
measure of introspection and 
self-criticism. The Prime 
Minister seems to have ac¬ 
quired a self-righteous infal¬ 
libility that he parades with 
some vigour. 

These are stressful times for 
any politician and his response 
seems to be to raise his general 
level of pugnacity. 

Take the case of the hapless 
Martin Gummcr, former 
Young Nationals chairman and 
current dominion councillor, 
who is challenging sitting Na¬ 
tional MP John Elliott for the 
nomination in Whangarei. 

The Prime Minister said the 
party officials should get in 
behind MPs. Challenging them 
could lead to a deterioration in 
relationships between the party 
and the parliamentary team. 

At one level the Prime 
Minister’s interference may 
help the cause of co-challenger 
John Banks, self-made Auck¬ 
land restauranteur and can¬ 
didate in Roskill in 1978 
though that is by no means 
certain. 

Conspicuously, and you may 
draw your own conclusions 
from this, the Prime Minister 
has refrained from attacking 
Banks’ candidacy. 

,, For various reasons too 
^delicate to jto into here, it is 
‘widely fell in the party that 
rcsclection of Elliott, the Prime 
Minister’s first preference, is 
not on. 

Putting heat on Gummer 
may well discourage any 
thoughts of immediate resig¬ 
nation by Elliott — with the 
attendant discomfort of an un- 
winnable by-election. 

So far, so good. Some fairly 
' neat tactical footwork, even if a 
| 1 bit more public than is usual for 
the National Party. 

But in Truth, the Prime 
• Minister came at Gummer 
from another angle, fn what can 
, only be a reference to the 
, Whangarei business, he wrote 
about “an ambitious young 
opportunist who, having shown 
< considerable disloyalty to the 
I National Partv while holding 
l office in the Young Nationals, 
; « now seeking to replace a sit- 
l . dng National member who has 


had a series of personal dif¬ 
ficulties during the last year or 


In my experience Gummer is 
a mild-mannered, young 
lawyer who combines a certain 
preciosity with a measure of 
audacity. His "disloyalty” 
amounts to forceful resta¬ 
tements of National Party 
commitments to private enter¬ 
prise, competition and civil 
rights. 

His crime is to have publicly 
opposed the elevation of Dun¬ 
can Mad ntyre as Deputy 
Leader, a cause dearer to the 
Prime Minister’s heart and 
more essential to his sense of 
invincibility than Ellion. 

The Truth article reads like a 
campaign leaflet for MacIn¬ 
tyre, recalling his war record, 
his integrity and his adminis¬ 
trative achievements. That he 
had fell it necessary is indica¬ 
tive of the Prime Minister’s 
tactical failure. 

My best information is that 
he could have had MacIntyre. 
with relatively little fuss, if he 
had taken things quietly. In¬ 
stead he went loudly public 
with his endorsement of 
MacIntyre and scornful claims 
that the young pretender, De¬ 
rek Quigley, could muster only 
six or seven votes. 

That got MPs’ and party 
members’ backs up and ended 
in the Prime Minister’s rout at 
the December 11 caucus 
meeting which he had claimed 
would decide the issue but 
which left him no option hut to 
propose postponement of the 
issue. 

One school of thought argues 
that this carry-on was all a ploy 
to improve his chances of get¬ 
ting a middle-road candidate 
like Bill Birch or Jim Bolger 
and so head off Quigley. Stir 
them up with MacIntyre, so 
they will be relieved to get one 
of the others is this school’s 
view of the Prime Minister’s 


motives. 

I prefer the view that he 
genuinely wanted MacIntyre - 
who would make a loyal deputy 
in the more traditional mould of 
Sirs Keith Holyoake (1950s) 
and Jack Marshall (1960s). 

And I understand party 
strategists were prepared to 
help him, for a variety of rea¬ 
sons, among them the main¬ 
tenance of the innocence of the 
new breed and - a positive 
point for 1981 - some semb¬ 
lance of unity at the top. 

It is extremely unlikely that 
the Prime Minister and Quig¬ 
ley could be sold asaUnited pair 
after Quigley's relentlessly in¬ 
dependent stance during the 
leadership crisis in October snd 
his well staked-otlt differences 
.over policy. , . S V*. 

Revelations that the Prim* 
Minister had suggested Quig¬ 
ley resign if he continued down 
that track, together with private 
comments that he would like to 
get rid.of the irritant, led to the 
amazing slanging match in the 
week of that fateful December 
caucus — and another brief 
round 10 days ago. 

The division runs deep. De¬ 
spite the clearest of leads from 
the Prime Minister on the 
matter, it appears that party 
. opinion has over the summer' 
break been favouring Quigley 
(with a write-in by a wistful 
liberal minority’for an as-yet 
unavailable George Gair). 

How the MPs will respond to 
this throwing down of the 
gauntlet is next week’s $64 
question. There have been 
reports that Bolger has been 
making ground and chat some 
MPs want Talboys to stay. • 
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Derek Quigley... relentlessly Independent stance 


But one can readily under¬ 
stand the appeal of the 
MacIntyre solution. 

• No immediate decision 
needs to be made on the heir to 
the throne. 

• It gives more lime lor 
Quigley and Bolger and Birch 


to develop greater political 
maturity. 


• For the older guard, it 
holds off the jackals a bit longer. 


• For the new breed, it 
relieves them of responsibility 
for a possible election debacle. 


• In any case, victory in 
November would leave the 
Prime Minister surrounded by 
new breed MPs in both the 
caucus and the Cabinet. 

O n the other hand, the re may 
be .residual doubts that a 
Mu I do op-MacI ntyre pair 

would put in place the string of 
development and economic 
policy decisions the party stra¬ 
tegists see as important to the 
party's health, (whether as a 
continuing government or a 
phoenix) in the late 1980s, by 
limiting the manoeuvrability of 
any post-1981 government. 

On the big energy and in¬ 
dustrial projects, there seems 
little doubt the Prime Minister 
will be active, judging by his 
Orcwa speech. 

Beyond these are the res¬ 
tructuring challenges posed by 
the new economic relationship 
with Australia and the Indus¬ 
tries Development Commis¬ 
sion reports now stacking up. 


The Government may 
therefore be caught between a 
free enterprise Scylla and an 
unemployment Charybdis. 

And some tough decisions 
loom on the issues of tax 
reform, which is one of the 
principal causes of current 
electoral dissatisfaction. 

But looming over everything 
are the unions, who last year 
outpointed the Government at 
every turn. 

Curbing the unions was die 
issue that mostcxcitcd National 
voters and those who deserted 
National for Social Credit in 
Rangitikei in 1978. And that is 
probably symptomatic of the 
deeper social uncase I de¬ 
scribed last week. 

“Think Big" is not enough 
and may be plain wrong. Win¬ 
ning outright rhis year is going 
to take some real political 
wizardry. in strategy, in choice 
uf deputy, in decision-making. 
Or luck. 
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Economics 


January 28 , 1 ®j 


Statistics fuel debate for 
total tax reform 


Economics Correspondent 
TAX cuts instead of wage in¬ 
creases — that is the wage bar¬ 
gaining principle Prime Min¬ 
ister Rob Muldoon would like 
to pursue. So he said at Orewa 
earlier tin's monrh in his “state 
of the nation" address. 

A Statistics Department 
paper published before 
Christmas presents back¬ 
ground data that could be ap¬ 
plied to analyse this principle. 
In The effect of increases in 
nominal incomes on personal 
income tax rates, Len Cook and 
Tony Broad design a set of 
statistical measures to describe 
how high rates of inflation in¬ 
teract with the existing income 
tax structure. A shorter version 
of this paper appeared in the 


November 1980 issue 
of Quarterly/ Predictions 
(NZIER). 

Cook and Broad found that 
fiscal drag for the combined 
salary and wage incomes of the 
total population was 1.3 at May 
1980. “This means that for 
every 1 per cent increase in 
prices, gross incomes need to 
rise by 1.3 per cent to maintain 
the purchasing power of after¬ 
tax income in aggregate.” 

Fiscal drag is the con¬ 
sequence of the interaction 
between rising wages and a 
progressive tax scale. Given a 
fixed progressive tax scale 
(where tax rates are set for in¬ 
come steps, rising at higher 
income levels), an increase in 
earnings results in an increase 


INVESTMENT 


Brand new factory at Glenburn Estate, Avondale, leas¬ 
ed for 12 years with tenant paying all outgoings. 

Price $66,000, rental $6,934 p.a. 

Trustee mortgage valuation $61,500. 

This factory Is typical of investments we have 
available In both Auckland and Hamilton priced from 
$28,750. 

Contact Pioneer Developments Limited, P.O. Box 
2-M31, Henderson, Auckland 8, or telephone Hender¬ 
son 61104 or Glen Eden 4288 after hours. 


A New Year.a new name. 

BENEFICIAL FINANCE 
LIMITED 

incorporating Cedix Holdings N.Z. Ltd 
and The Wellington Investment Trustee 
and Agency Co. Ltd. (estd. 1886} 

The Directors are pleased to advise that from 
January 1st 1981 the name Cedix Holdings Ltd has 
been changed to Beneficial Finance Ltd — giving a 
cjoser identity with the parent organisation Benefi¬ 
cial Corporation U.S.A. There are no changes in 
management, policies or address. 

□ Beneficial Finance Ltd. 

"■■ "■■ I 90 The Terrace, Wellington. • Telephone: 727-538 
Auckland — 230 Great South Road, Papatoetoe • Tal: 27-81391 
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in the proportion of income 
absorbed into taxation. 
Earners' net (afrer-tax) earn¬ 
ings grow at a slower rate than 
their gross (pre-tax) earnings. 

During the 1970s, fiscal drag 
became familiar because it had 
a noticeable effect on earnings 
as inflation rates rose above 10 
per cent. Advocates for less 
government intervention wor¬ 
ried that fiscal drag meant tax 
revenues usually more than 
kept pace with inflation, mak¬ 
ing it too easy for governments 
to finance mushrooming public 
services. 

The effect of fiscal drag in an 
inflationary environment is to 
cause rapid increases in average 
tax rates. Chart 1 illustrates the 
average tax rates paid by 


A; 1 
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selected taxpayers with no 
rebates over the decade from 
October 1969 to October 1979. 
The trend was for average tax 
rates to rise, although they did 
not rise continuously because 
of changes to the tax structure 
over that period. 

Average tax rates in the chart 
are calculated for multiples of 
the average wage (recorded at 
the left-hand edge of each trend 
line) ranging from 60 per cent 
to three times the average 
weekly wage. For the average 
single income earner, the ave¬ 
rage tax rate rose from 15.5 per 
cent in October 1969 to 24.1 per 
cent in October 1979. This 
means average taxpayers were 
paying greater than 55 per cent 
more in tax on each $100 in 
1979 than they were paying 10 
years earlier. 

The growth in average tax 
rates has not been uniform. For 
the single income earner get¬ 
ting 1.4 times the average wage, 
the average tax rate rose from 
around 20 per cent to 29 per 
cent. Or in other words, earners 
at this level paid 44 per cent 
more in tax on each $ 100 than in 
October 1969. Those on three 
times the average wage paid 35 
per cent more on each $ 100 of 
earnings in October 1979 than 
10 years earlier. 

These examples suggest fis¬ 
cal drag could have a major 
influence on the distribution of 
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income. When the sysiem of 
rebates, exemptions and lax 
allowances, a.s well as the family 
benefit, is taken into account, 
the effect of fiscal drag on in¬ 
dividual taxpayers becomes 
even more mixed. 

In Chari 2, Cook and Broad 
take just two rebates available 
to a single income earner with a 
family: the single income 
family tax rebate introduced in 
the 1977 Budget; and ihc young 
family rebate introduced in 
October 1976. The single in¬ 
come family rebate is available 
to earners with a dependent 
child under 12 years and whose 
spouses earn a low or no in¬ 
come. The young family rebate 
provides taxation relief fur 
young families where ihc head 
of ihe f amily is at the lower end 
of ihc income scale. 

These rebates have offset the 
effect of fiscal drag on the lax 
struciure, reducing the average 
lax rates of eligible taxpayers. 
The average lax rate of a single 
earner on 80 per cent of the 
average wage without a family 
was nearly 20 per cent, llm if 
thcsaine taxpayers qualified for 
a young family rebate, the 
average tax rate was around 8 
percent. 

But ns Chart 2 shows, the 
values of these rebates ure 
eroded by inflation, diminish¬ 
ing the extent rebates reduce 
overage tax rates. 


While inflation has broughi 
fiscal drag into prominence, 
movements in average tax rates 
are not simply the result ofio- 
(latiun. Cook and Broad idko- 
tify three separate causes e( 
changes in average tax rates 

Over a period there will be 
real income shifts where 
earners move into higher in 
brackets because they shift into 
better pa ill positions. Abo, 
there are frequent modifica¬ 
tions to the tax structure, which 
may raise average tax rates for 
some and lower them foe 
others. 

And there is the familiar ef¬ 
fect on average tax rates caused 
when earners get cost of living 
adjustments intended to k«p 
pace with inflation, hut which 
usually have the effect ol 
•simply ra ising average tax rates 

Cook and Brood derive a rd 
disposable income mainten¬ 
ance ratio (RD1M) which 
measures the rale different in¬ 
comes needed to rise in order» 
keep average tax rales the same 
at May 1980. They took inw 
account the existing marginal 
mid average tax rates, as well * 
selecting some of the avaibbk 
rebates. 

Wliat they found was that® 
across-the-board rise in wagfl 
would nuL insure that all corner* 
overcame the fiscal drag 
tax system. Those taxpayers'* 
higher incomes generally 
higher wage increase* * 
counter the tax effects. 

Taxpayers eligible for 
rebates are the worst 
because as they move 
higher income brackets, that. 
marginal tax rate will rise tf i. 
both the real worth of the retail •' 
declines and eligibility for 
reduced. ; 

Since fiscal drag is shown! 0 ;' 
affect the apparent worth of®? j 
wage increase, the obvious ^ 
question is whether this effects j 
taken into account in wap I 
claims. Bob Buckle of thcNjJ \ 
Zealand Institute of Econpflk | 
Research examined this ^ j 
finding that “discreet rfd* - j 
tions in tax rates are taken,; 
account by wage setters, but W. 

effect of fiscal drag i? not’*. 

It appears that most wsp. j 
and salary earners assume wM. 
while taxes were onerous, 'w 
flation is the major factor eatw 
into their living staridai'ds*.^ 
when the Government 

the tax scale to lower the dfigg 
of fiscal .drag, many bewj 
their taxes are really beinggg- ' 

And so it is that • theFfW;, 
Minister can promise tax 
instead of wage increases^tft 
wagfc earners take thi 
inform themselves. about .ig\ 
extent, -to which fiscal <m\ 
makes it possibletdjivb 
something for nothing* 


doonmay find hehMop^f*} 
a can of worms. T i 
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Marketing 


The multinational product transplant operation 


by Grev Wlggs 

MULTl-national companies 
have the resources to spend 
sufficient money in research to 
establish consumers’ product 
needs, sufficient money in R 
and D to develop high-grade 
products to satisfy those needs 
and sufficient money to 
promote them successfully. 

Having established a new 
product in one country it is not 
unusual to transplant it to an¬ 
other; the spread of successful 
products continues globally. - 

Despite similarities of life 
styles in different western 
countries there arc significant 
differences in tastes, habits and 
cultural outlooks. The product 
transplant operation must the¬ 
refore be conducted with con¬ 
siderable skill. The rewards arc 
high but the risks arc great. 

Unilever is one of the world's 
giant companies that spreads its 
activities and its products 
around the globe, competing 
fiercely with other multi-na¬ 
tionals and with nationally- 
based rivals. In the food store 
field here, it is big in soaps, 
detergents, toothpastes and 
toilet preparations. 

Its ability to succeed rests 
heavily on the skills it displays 
in the marketplace. 

So the launch of a new 
product from overseas is a 
decision made after the most 
careful assessment and evalua¬ 
tion. 

"There are three important 
criteria," marketing manager 
(toiletries) Peter Mitchell told 
NBR. "Has it been successful 
overseas and will it translate 
well to the local scene? Can 
local production facilities hand¬ 
le it, particularly in respect to 
containers and packaging? 
Does it fit well with the total 
strategy of the product range?" 

About a year ago, Unilever 
decided that the Norska range 
of toilet preparations complied 
with the initial criteria and of¬ 
fered potential for significant 
sales growth. 

Norska had already estab¬ 
lished high success ratings in 
other markets. Launched in 


France 1976, under another 
name, it gained substantial ad¬ 
ditional shares in each product 
market of the range. 

Strategically, the Norska 
range concept fitted well with 
company policy. In our highly 
fragmented toilet preparations 
market it isdifficulr to establish 
a single new brand which can 
only survive by establishing a 
large product share to generate 
the heavy support needed. 
Range marketing meant that 
small individual shares for each 
product could supply that 
heavy support overall. 

After examining the care¬ 
fully documented proposal, 
an intcr-departmcmai steering 
committee made the decision to 
proceed. 

It agreed on an operational 
nexus and determined a critical 
path. 

"Dambustcr", the code word 
for the product development, 
.was born. Researchers took the 
product to consumers 8nd re¬ 
sults confirmed the favourable 
reactions recorded in Australia. 

As ingredient modifications 
required product reformula¬ 
tion the new variant was sub¬ 
mined to British laboratories 
for "safety clearance". 

Labelling and packaging 
adjustments were made to suit 
conditions here. 

The range decided on con¬ 
sisted of two styles of shampoo, 
two hair condititioncrs, an ae¬ 
rosol ant iper-spi rant, a roll-on 
deodorant, n toilet soap, a 
cologne, anJ a foam bath. 

Seven rif the products fell 
into markets in which Unilever 
already had high market share 
but two, cologne and foam bath, 
were new markets for the 
company and the food trade. 
They offered opportunities of 
generate entirely new business. 

The copy platform of 
"invigorating freshness” based 
on the Scandinavian outdoor 
image was unique to New 
Zealand. Norska was to be po¬ 
sitioned as a family range of 
products, particularly aimed at 
adults of both sexes, and the 
perfume has been described as 
"unisex" - acceptable to men 
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and women. 

Pricing was critical. A de¬ 
termining factor, naturally 
was the cost base plus promo¬ 
tional allowance, but it was 
important to establish Norsca 
as an economy family range but 
upmarket relative to the food 
store environment. 

As far as the new supermar¬ 
ket products were concerned - 
foam bath and cologne - they 
needed to be priced in their 
food store setting relative to 
similar products in chemists. 

Unilever planned a high 
impact campaign. It was es¬ 
sential to realise quick com¬ 
munication of the range con¬ 
cept, to establish positioning 
and to secure trade acceptance 
and support. So, in the first six 
months, over $400,000 was 
spent in television. 

A series of functions was 
mounted for key trade person¬ 
nel which underlined the 


Scandinavian association. A 
strictly correct Scandinavian 
menu accompanied by the ap¬ 
propriate beverages was served 
and a trade film and product 
sampling told the N orska story. 

It was important to indoc¬ 
trinate the Unilever sales force 
and a sales conference held at 
the Chateau, in appropriate 
winter conditions, spelltxl out 
the sales strategy, the range and 
product stories. Sales activity 
plans were extremely detailed 
and established targets for both 
selling and display activity for 
each major store. There was an 
unparalleled level of sales ma¬ 
terial available. 

Six months have passed since 
the launch, which most ob¬ 
servers of retail activity would 
have described as spectacular, 
took place. 

Every target, was attain¬ 
ed. The volume budget for prac¬ 


tically every line was surpassed. 
The market share target was 
bettered in every measured ca¬ 
tegory. Additional shares were 
gained with minimum attrition 
of existing brands. The most 
appreciated reward for effort 
was that the break-evens were 
reached — well ahead of target 
date. 

With a wealth of overseas * 
experience behind the com¬ 
pany, it could seem that a pro¬ 
gramme of this nature is just a 
blue-print operation. It’s all 
been done before, just follow 
suit. 

“That isn't so", said Peter 
Mitchell. “Every step has to be 
verified. Nothing that has 
happened in another market 
can be assumed to automa¬ 
tically happen here. Packaging 
variations arc bound to occur. 
Plant capability must vary from 
country to country. Consumer 
attitudes arc subtly different. 


We do learn from other opera¬ 
tions. But they come here at 
critical launch times to observe 
and Icam from us as well." 

“We sec it as a way of 
bringing a higher standard of 
product to the New Zealand, 
market," he said. “With our 
small population base, the costs 
of research and development 
alone would preclude die or- 
gination of world-class pack¬ 
aged products in this country. 
With an 'adopt and adapt' ap¬ 
proach we can capitalise the 
economics of scale everywhere 
and still produce products of 
top quality standards. 

“Although it is true that wc 
must test and validate every 
aspect of the product again, in 
this country, wc do save time 
that would otherwise have been 
lost by following unproductive 
avenues in developing new 
products." 
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US editors size up Reagan Administration 


UNITED STATES news¬ 
paper editors say they feel 
comfortable about the Reagan 
Administration’s prospects of 
solving the country's economic 
problems, but add that the im¬ 
provement is unlikely until late 
1981 or 1982. 

They are more optimistic 
than pessimistic for the first 
time in four years about the 
economic outlook for the next 
12 months. 

Those are the main findings 
in the eighth annual survey of 
the media conducted by the 
American public relations firm. 
Hill and Knowlron Inc, parent 
of the local firm, Eric White 
and Associates. 

The survey collates the views 
of 170 editors and broadcasters 
from across the United States, 
who represent major daily 
newspapers, radio and TV, and 
key business periodicals. 

While such a survey among 
New Zealand media people 


would probably be rubbished 
by various people, including 
you know who, it carries weight 
in America, where they take a 
different view of these things. 

The survey shows that 80.2 
percent of thosequestionedare 
convinced that the national 
economy will fare better or 
remain the same in 1981 com¬ 
pared with the past 12 months. 
Only 18.2 per cent thought the 
economy would do worse. 

Five issues were identified as 
the most important for the 
Federal government to handle 
this year: 

• Controlling inflation: 

• Reducing reliance on fo- 
eign energy; 

• Encouraging capital for¬ 
mation through tax incentives; 

• Increasing productivity 
growth through larger invest¬ 
ment tax credits or depreciation 
allowances; 

• Reducing government 
spending overall. 


PETER V O’BRIEN comments on the financial and business 
week, appraises the share market and analyses the com¬ 
pany accounts. 


In view of some of the cur¬ 
rent hot issues in this country, it 
is interesting to see that the 
editors consider environmental 
issues, such as disposal of 
hazardous wastes and storage 
for radioactive materials, are 
important but secondary to 
economic questions. 

While they identified the 
major issues for 1981, the edi¬ 
tors were more sanguine about 
the Reagan Administration's 
probable success in handling 
them. 

Although controlling infla¬ 
tion was listed as the top issue in 
order of importance, the 
predicted success for the 
Reagan team fell below the 
"50-50” level (based on a 
scoring system which rates the 


success from 0 to 10, (he 
predicted success of Reagan in 
controlling inflation received a 
mean score of 4.83). 

“Reducing reliance on fo¬ 
reign energy” scored 4.71, 
again below the mid-line. 
"Encouraging capital forma¬ 
tion through tax incentives” did 
better, giving the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration a predicted suc¬ 
cess rating of 7.18. 

The administration’s highest 
predicted success rating came 
under the heading of the issue 
"increasing defence spending”, 
with 8.12, although the issue 
ranked only 18th in importance 
among 31 and has an 
“importance of issue” score of 
5.70. 

Reagan is also expected to do 
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well in culling personal income 
taxes, reducing corporate in¬ 
come taxes, and in increasing 
productivity tit rough tax 
credits or depreciation al¬ 
lowances. 

The Reagan Admin¬ 
istration's lowest pre¬ 
dicted success was given to 
developing a national health 
insurance programme (1.78), 
but that ranked in 27th place 
among 31 issues with an im¬ 
portance rating of only 3.91. 

The second lowest success 
rating was 2.51 for “federal 
subsidies to help underwrite 
the cost of consumer par¬ 
ticipation in government 
proceedings” an issue which 
was listed 30 out of 31 in im¬ 
portance. 

The low success figure is not 
surprising, given the conser¬ 
vative image of the Reagan 
Administration, and its appa¬ 
rent use of major businessmen 
as advisers (on the principle 
that running a country is like 
running a large corporation 
when one is dealing with 
economic problems). 

Other “predicted success of 
Reagan Administration” scores 
below 3 were 2.64 for requiring 
corporations to permit em¬ 
ployees to inspect their per¬ 
sonnel records; 2.80 for health 
warning labels on product 
“even without conclusive proof 
of hazard”; 2.95 for strength- 


Phonei 


ening anti-trust prosecution 
under existing laws; and 296 
for setting tighter federal 
regulations of lobbying. 

Whether the success 
predicted for the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration is only a reflection 
of the editors' view that the 
government will adopt a con¬ 
servative philosophy, « 
whether they have overlooked 
the problem of keeping cam¬ 
paign pledges when one is in 
office, is unknown, but the re¬ 
sults arc in line with the 
thinking of a conservative pre¬ 
sident. 

A section of the report, 
“additional comments fromthe 
editors", has statements which 
will he familiar to Nev 
Zealanders. 

“Confidence in government 
will continue to decline unless 
government can cut the red tape 
and silly bureaucratic stuff that 
causes so many delays in tbt 
operation of the private sector. 
It makes no sense. It takes us 12 
years to build a nuclear reactor 
because of all the regulation 
and permits you have to pi 
The Japanese can do it in lire 
years. 

“No matter what he docs b 
four years, it won’t help. Forth; 
last 20 years we have betn 
heading for an economic rw, 
and nothing Reagan or anyone 
else can do in four years will pi 
us out." 


A sharemarket strategy: 


INVESTMENT' markets have 
returned to normal trading 
after the traditional New 
Zealand shutdown from 
Christmas till the ihird/fuurllt 
week of January. 

The sharemarket started ihc 
year well, with small investors 
dominating the play in the first 
two weeks. 

Institutional investors are 
gening back into the action as 
their fund managers and/or 
assistants return from wherever 
institutional fund managers 
spend their summer holidays. 

Two weeks ure insufficient 
to assess n possible trend for the 
full year, hut it can he said 
tentatively that speculation is 
still alive in the minds of the 
individual investor. 

Mining stocks arc holding 
their own. There has been rea¬ 
sonable activity in second line 
companies which could be the 
target of an offer from another 
larger organisation, whether as 
a takeover prize, or as pan of 
further “industry rationalisa¬ 


tion”, to quote the first broke?’ 
newsletter off the press for (hit 
year. 

The sharemarket should 
maintain itself at or slightly 
ahead of current prices for sonx 
time, until the final results f« 
the March 1981 year cow 
through. 

Depending on where o« 
sits, tiie in Hot ion rate for WB 
will he between 15 and 17 p« 
cent, the lower rate being 
favoured by Finance Miiww 
Rob Muldoon, and the highs 
hy other analysts, who, as« 
are constantly reminded, w 

all the information availablew 

the (hivenuncnt. , 

The Government ^ 
warned that it is prepared 9 
impose penal public sector «• 
tios on institutions and fin^ 
cum|iuiiics which expand ctw* 
ton rapidly, and that 
urc in for another year ofWf. 
interest rates, as discussed®!/. 

these pages last week. v 

High inflation and upf 
money inevitably lead . 


Frankfurt International Fair 

21 —25 February 1981 ’ 

A Fair that makes Markets, 

Anyone who’s anyone on the International "Jjgv 'll 
scene finds his way here, exhibitors and buyers. 

The Markets shaped by Frankfurt arcs 
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goods markets. 'ii’iuifki t 

For full Information on this fair, travel anengenwyg.,. \ 
accommodation and entrance tickets, fill In a • •v/'-* 
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Analysing annual accounts: ICI NZ Ltd 


ICI (New Zealand) Ltd’s an¬ 
nual report and accounts com¬ 
plies with the requirements of 
Australian company law. The¬ 
refore che explanatory notes to 
the accounts give a mass of 
detail which makes our Com¬ 
panies Act a ludicrous child’s 
guide to financial reporting. 

The additional information, 
which the directors have 
provided beyond legal re¬ 
quirements, should be studied 
by all company boards, par¬ 
ticularly the 'Tell ’em nothin’ ” 
brigade, which still exists, 
although smaller than it was a 
few years ago. 

There are few companies in 
this country wh ich are prepared 
to break down their annual sales 
in 18 “markets”, give four 


geographical classes of export 
.sales, and the investment in, 
and profit contribution of, 11 
subsidiary companies. 

The basic figures in the 
profit and loss account show 
that consolidated group sales 
rose 20.2 per cent to $178.3 
million in the year to Sep¬ 
tember 30, 1980. 

Profit before tax and ex¬ 
traordinary items dropped 
from 1979’s $13.5 million to 
$11.6 million, but a lower tax 
expense offset the decline. 
After other minor adjustments, 
the company finished the year 
with $6,943,000 on an equity 
accounting basis, compared 
with $7,357,000 in the previous 
year. 

The return on sales fell from 
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low-priced high yielders 


interest rales, partly to com¬ 
pensate the lender and partly to 
reflect the demand for funds 
when there is a control over the 
supply. 

But when interest rates are 
near, or slightly below ihc in¬ 
flation rate, there is a minimal' 
return to the lender, so the 
sharemarket can become more 
attractive if the investor con¬ 
siders the possibility of a price 
rise outweighs the downside 
risk inherent in an equity in¬ 
vestment. 

Tight money can have a 
spinoff in other directions. • 

The housing market is one 
area where interest rates can act 
as a depressant on activity, if the 
potential purchaser considers 
the higher outgoings offset the 
merits of home ownership. 

The present housing market 
varies according to particular 
regions of the country, with odd 
pockets doing well. The total 
business is said to be steady. 

The innovative Americans 
have produced a scheme which 
lowers the interest rate burden 
on home mortgages, while 
giving the lender an additional 
return if the property is sold, 

Under this arrangement, the 
money is lent at a rate below the 
normal market level, in return 
for an agreement that the lender 
will participate in the capital 
gain on sale. 

The “capital gain” may be 
illusory to some extent, because 
the seller normally has to buy 
another dwelling and it can be 
assumed that all prices will rise 
in the period, although possibly 
unevenly, depending on the 
new locality. 

If inflation accounting were 
applied to the capital gain it 
might be non-existent, but the 
system is apparently working in 
the United States, where inte¬ 
rest rates have moved up 
strongly in the last year to 18 
months, before a retreat in die, 
last month or two. .• 1 

It is an open question 
whether such a system would 
work in New Zealand. The 


4.95 per cent to 3.89 per cent. 
The drop would have been 
larger without the drop in tax 
liability. 

Taxation was 34.4 percent of 
pre-tax profit last year, as 
against 38.8 per cent in 1979. 

The company’s 96 per cent 
increase in export sales (to 
$13.5 million) provided export 
incentive rebates of $1,199,000 
compared with $703,000 in the 
previous year. 

The group's “report to 
shareholders” could be used by 
many other companies as an 
example of tight writing which 
uses simple language to explain 
what happened across the 
numerous industries in which 
the company is involved. 

One quotation, taken at ran¬ 
dom, shows the style, even on 
such a mundane topic as slide 
fasteners. 

“Sales of slide fasteners were 
affected by a reduction in dis¬ 
cretionary spending on cloth¬ 


ing and a fashion swing away 
from zips. The decline was 
further worsened by uncer¬ 
tainty in the garment industry 
since the decision on textile 
industry protection was an¬ 
nounced. There was also a 
reduction in exports of zipper 
chain to Australia during the 
latter part of the year which 
reflected reduced demand 
within that market. Despite 
adverse trading conditions 
local market share was main¬ 
tained with improved quality, 
updated fashion colours and 
faster delivery." 

The structure of those sen¬ 
tences could probably be re¬ 
organised for the benefit of the 
purists, but they say simply 
what happened, without the 
waffle often seen in annual 
reports. 

The balance sheet contin¬ 
ues the trend towards improved 
financial strength and internal 
funding, which has been a fea¬ 


ture of ICI’s accounts in recent 
years. 

In 1976 the group had $13.9 
million worth of term liabili¬ 
ties. The amount fell co $8.2 
million by 1979 and rose $1.4 
million to $9.6 million in the 
latest year. 

Total group assets in the 
same period have gone from 
$85.1 million to $110.1 million, 
so the company's gearing im¬ 
proved substantially in five 
years. 

Group proprietorship ratio 
(shareholders' funds to total 
assers) was 51.5 per cent in 
September 1980, compared 
with 40.4 per cent in 1976, a 
solid improvement after al¬ 
lowance for a drop in liquid 
funds and other balance sheet 
changes which partly offset the 
reduction in term liabilities. 

It is also interesting ro com¬ 
pare other aspects of the 1976 
and 1980 reports. The latter is 8 
pages bigger than the former. 


but the additional space is used 
well, because it contains much 
more analytical information 
than was available in the 1976 
document. 

The closing of the Fibre- 
makers activities was a 
costly affair last year. The 
Fibre makers contribution to 
profit was a loss of $325,000, 
after the company wrote off 
extra depreciation of $702,000, 
and accounted for extraordin¬ 
ary items worth a net $130,000 
after taxation. 

ICI has done well in recent 
years, in spite of the latest 
downturn, but that has failed to 
impress investors. The group 
had 4276 shareholders in 1976, 
and is now down to 3715. Each 
“size of holding" category has 
declined, which may seem 
mathematically impossible, but 
it seems that the people in the 
1-1000 group, although falling 
in number, have increased their 
average holdings. 



structure of the home mortgage 
market is different from that of 
the United States, and local 
institutions may be unprepared 
to speculate on the state of the 
housing market a few years 
down the track. 

Subject to similar innovation 
in New Zealand investment 
markets, 1981 will not be a year 
for investing money in fixed 
return securities. The small 
investor may find sharemarket 
pickings a better way to keep 
ahead of the inflation rate. 

Opinions differ on the best 
market strategy after a rise such 
as that seen in the last three 
months of 1980. The individual 
investor could look at low 
priced stocks with high 
dividend yields, the “low 
priced" referring to the range of 
second (or third) liners selling 
for less than $1. 

Investment in that area has 
the advantage of producing a 
good percentage gain on a low 
price movement, because hap¬ 
pily our market makes a one 
cent movement the minimum. 

The following companies 
came Into the category last 
week: ^ 

Alliance, Arthur Ellis, Atlas 
Majestic, Ballins, Bing Harris, 
BOS, Brother, Capital Life, 
City Realties (10 cents par 
value), Collingwood, Dalhoff 
and King, Gear, Golden Bay, 
Grosvenor, Hawkins, James 
Smith, John Bums, LWR, 
McAIpine, M O’Brien, Motor 
Traders, Neil, NZ Motor 
Bodies, Optical Holdings, 
Otago P & P, Repco, Scott, 
TNL, Vacation and Winstone. 
The list is not exhaustive, and 
there are others (Odlins for 
example) sitting around the $1 
level. The list includes several 
“dogs”, to use the analysts’ 
epithet, but some qould be 
worth a punt, given the rela-. 
dyely low downside rise, and ; 
the possibility of stratige, in¬ 
vestment happenings which 
other companies diay stage this 
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Let us introduce you to the most successful financial reporting system 

in the world today. 

The Software International Financial reporting system is used by over 
50% of the Fortune 500 Companies in the U.S. A. and by 20 major 

organisations in New Zealand. 

IDAPS is the New Zealand agent for this comprehensive suite of Fnancial and 
management accounting systems which cover all aspects of : 

Financial Reporting Accounts Payable 

Financial Planning and Simulation Accounts Receivable 
.. CpnspjljdatiQns . ; , Fixed Assets 

General Ledger Budgeting and Allocations 

This computer software can be used on most major types of computers and can 
be implemented quickly to give very rapid returns for a relatively low investment. 
If you are looking for a more flexible and responsive accounting system for your 

organisation, look no further. 


SOFTWARE 
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IDAPS Computer Science. A wholly owiied r^ew Zealand Company. • : r J I: ! ‘i 
. Phone Auckland 770r239i ‘ :\ '&■- 
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How farmers go in quest of the golden fleece 


THE Sheep and beef farm sur¬ 
vey 1978-79, published by the 
Meat and Wool Boards' Econ- 
■ omic Service, helps to nail the 
view that sheep farmers in 
particular are among the 
country's wealthy elite. 

It also gives some clues to the 
the often heard argument that 
farmers in New Zealand farm 
for capital gain on their 
properties rather than annual 
income. 

The survey breaks down 522 
sheep farms into eight catego¬ 
ries, ranging from South Island 
high country through to North 
Island intensive fattening. 

The mass of data in the sur¬ 
vey includes information on the 
capital structure of the 522 
units and details their income 
and expenditure in the 1978-79 
farm year. 

The table gives the infor¬ 
mation of “capital" per farm, 
which is described as net worth, 
"available net farm income” 


and the relationship between 
the two. In commercial ac¬ 
counting terms, we can define 
“capital (net worth)” as share¬ 
holders' funds, and available 
net farm income as “net profit”. 

We then arrive at a figure for 
“return on shareholders’ 
funds”, a common ratio when 
examining the profitability of 
companies. (The net worth per 
farm excludes the homestead’s 
value). 

The figures in the table show 
that the returns for the eight 
categories are remarkably low. 
If they were turned out by a 
public company the share¬ 
holders would be screaming at 
the directors come annual 
meeting time. 

Who would be satisfied with 
a top return of just under 7.5 per 
cent on shareholders' funds? 
Would any private investor be 
prepared to take that return on 
money invested either in equi- 


Flgures on per farm basis 


Category 


SI High country 
SI HIM country 
Nl Hard hill country 
Nl Hill country- 
Nl Intensive fattening 
SI Fattening breading 
SI Intensive fattening 
SI Mixed fattening 
Weighted av of all classes 


ries or in fixed interest securi¬ 
ties? 

That is one side of the coin. 
The other is the fact that the 
capital, or net worth of the 
farms is high, bearing in mind 
that the amount of investment a 
“shareholder" (in this case 
those with a share in the farm's 
ownership) would be well 
ahead of that applicable to each 


Net worth $ 

Available net farm 
income $ 

Return on net worth 
per cent 

528,425 

23,526 

4.45 

449,898 

21,693 

4.82 

477,050 

23,432 

4.90 

395.376 

23,106 

5.86 

383,406 

15,170 

3.95 

344,931 

14,174 

4.11 

331,211 

24,759 

7.47 

383,986 

17,497 

4.61 

380,615 

19,666 

5.16 


shareholder in a public com¬ 
pany. 

The dollar value of share¬ 
holders' funds per shareholder 
in private companies is usually 
higher than in public compan¬ 
ies, but the trick in the private 
company is to build up the asset 
value of the organisation while 
trying to reduce taxable profit 
as much as possible. 


7 Reasons 1b Think 



This philosophy may also 
apply to sheep farmers, to the 
extent that the capital value of 
the farming unit, and its ap¬ 
preciation, is the farmer's 
“retirement fund”, or effective 
hedge against the day when he 
can no longer farm, and may 
retire to town. 

The farmer has less ability to 
reduce income for tax purposes 
than the commercial or indus¬ 
trial company, because the 
price structure of his inputs and 
outputs differ from that of the 
industrialist. 

The inputs increase in line 
with annual inflation (inputs 


arc running at more than 20 per 
cent over last year, according to 
the survey), but the output 
prices fluctuate from year to 
year, os a result of changing 
world demand patterns which 
reflect themselves finally in the 
country’s export income. 

The last two seasons have 
been reasonable in terms of 
prices, but a decline in effective 
net income .is expected this 
season. In a press release ac¬ 
companying the survey, the 
economic service says the level 
of.farm investment achieved in 
the current year will be well 
hehind last season's level and 
insufficient to promote con¬ 
tinued growth in the meat and 
wool industry. 

The urban dwellers who may 
criticise the farmer, can ask this 
question. Would they be 
prepared to pay between 
$331,000 and $528,000 for a 
business, and earn a return on 
their investment ranging from 
3.95 per cent to 7.47 per cent? 

If the answer is “yes”, they 
might be surprised at the 
number of potential sellers 
available from the high country 
of the South Island, through to 
the roiling plains of Hawke’s 
Bay. 


R t A. JARDEN & CO. 

STOCK AND SHAREBROKERS 
Members of the Wellington Stock Exchange 


For Public Relations 


9th Floor B.P. House 
Cnr Waring Taylor St & 
Customhouse Quay, 
Wellington, New Zealand 


Telephone 736-860 
Box 3394, CPO Wellington 1 
Telex N.Z. 3567 
Cables: Portfolio, Wellington 


\ A Real Nationwide 

•W Service 

j Many claim a natianwldeservice, 
; but few can deliver. 

± ■: NETWORK is exactly what it. 

> ■ - says. A network of three offices 
L \ \ —Auckland, Wellington and 

X :: Christchurch (with frequent 

-H4y visits to Dunedin). 

Each one Is fully staffed, and 
provides a full range of professional 
public relations consultancy services. 


Communication 

Philosophy 


NETWORK beglnB its public 
relations services where 
others finish. 

We offer the services traditionally provided by P.R. 
firms—publicity, newsletter and magazine production 
—and much more. 

Public relations is a management service demanding 
s 'multi-communication' approach. From shareholder 
end investor relations to employee communication. 
Marketing support and special promotions. 
Government liaison. Youth and community 
relations. Corporate Identity, Just to name a few. 


a A Commitment to 
Client Services 

To NETWORK, client service 
means more than being 
available when needed. 

We work regularly for our 
clients. Some of diem we 
are In contact with dally... 

our larger clients regard us as extensions of their staff. 
Weal^o have a client service structure different to 
most which allows the client to benefit from our 
Individual consultancy skills. 

Nor do we wall to be asked to do something— 
because we consider it Is our job to find solutions 
to problems (sometimes before our client realises 
they have arisen}. 


jm A Planned 

■Hi rr*Tjg|f^ Approach /: .. 

II I lH L W NETWORK Is opposed 

°°° W to public relations 

• ‘because It Is tlie thing - 
^*^7 , <to do'. Professional public 
i 1 .. relations should bean 

• ' Integral part of;tKS corporate plan. Our task Is to map ■ 

out programmesotpraotlcal action that state alms 

• and how they are to be achieved, written objectives. 

- timetables, regular reports and review of activities. 




Compatibility 
With Others 


I NETWORK Is a 

professional public 
relations firm— 

and nothing else. We are complementary to other 
'outside' management services euch as advertising, 
marketing, market research and management 
services and work happily with them to the advantage 
of our clients. 


A Responsible 
Attitude 

Towards Growth 



NETWORK Ib among the largest P.R. consultancies 
In the country. Our client llstlncludes some of the 
biggest international names and a selection of the 
most respected New Zealand public companies. 

We also offer specialised help to smaller companies. 

professionalism In the name of growth. New business 
Is sought on the basis that it is challenging end 
that it can be efficiently serviced. 


¥ 


A United States 
Service 
for Exporters 


NETWORK is the drat New Zealand public relations 
company to open an office in the United States. 
Through It, exporters can co-ordinate a wide range 
of market support activities—from research to 
planning, co-ordination and Implementation of 
product promotions. Network Communications 
(USA) Ltd's Los Angeles office In Wilahlre Boulevard 
Is staffed by Americans who also hold a minority 
shareholding In this joint-venture company. 


To receive our package about public relations or 
our publication Communicator on a regular basis 
or simply to talk about P.R. and your organisation 
contact 

NETWORK 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Auckland PO Box 6860 Telephone 794*176 
Contact: John Hill or John Green 
WetHngtonPO Box 9691 TWephone 736-878 
Contact: Bevan Burgees or Grant Common . 
Christchurch PO Box S3S . Telephone 66^082 
Contact; Tom Brackett . 

LpaAngelee; ; . Telephone(213)9364H3 
pontMt: Jack Martinson or Wshpc* Jamie < 


MARKETING 

MANAGER 

(TOTAL MARKETING DISCIPLINE; 
FASHION CONSUMER PRODUCTS; 
WELLINGTON) 

The Company manufactures, markets and distributes a 
wide range of fashion consumer products Including 
sportswear. The Company Is part of a large New Zealand 
Public Group, but has a high degree of autonomy, with 
Its own Board of Directors. An overssas affiliation pro* 
vldes access to International fashion trends and 
technical “know-how". The sucoesslul applicant will b8. 
required to truly complete the entire marketing process., 
and judge all new opportunities by pre-datermlnsd “go 
— no go" slandard8 in order not to dilute the main 
thrust. Clear identification with the end user In determin¬ 
ing product strategy Is essential. There Is also scope for 
"In — out" ventures in the market. The sales function * 
will report to the Marketing Manager through regional 
sales managers. The location Is In Wellington. 

REQUIREMENTS: : ?‘-; 

^ Proven successful experience In the application of,- 
marketing disciplines. 

• Strong ability to plan and develop marketing; 
strategies and tactics. 

■ Capacity to manage and motivate sales managers. 

• Strong analytical skills, combined with a .fashion;-, 

sense for colour, design, balance and form. • '/ 

• Tertiary educational qualifications are desirable, 

REWARDS: ■ \+: § 

■ A highly competitive salary Is negotiable. 

• Benefits Include car, expanse allowance, sgparenn.y*;. 
tlon, relocation expenses and buying privileges-•' 

• Occasional overseas travel is envisaged. ;>.> • 

APPLICATIONS 1 -.v,' 1 

Strictly confidential. Please apply In writing 
experience, qualifications, other relevant 
and telephone numbers, mentioning Position:.n-fM-'ra 

i«" • •' . •• 

^ MANAGEMENT RESOURCES UMlTEP l&M 

Box 11-237, Manner! Street PO 
TeUphcme: 851-689, WMIIngtort,^j*ig 


■!•'' r ’*! ,J >.C .•.•'i ' 11 'J 
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FOR WEEK FRIDAY JANUARY 16 TO THURSDAY JANUARY 22 
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rates 

As at January 22 SNZ sells at; 
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Hong Kong 4.9373 

India 7.5701 

Ireland .5138 

Italy 904.95 

Japan 191.17 

Malaysia 2.1243 

Netherlands 2.0787 

New Caledonia 
& T ahiti 80.50 

Norway 5.0120 

Pakistan 9.4083 

Portugal 51.38 

Singapore 1.9736 

South Africa .7158 

Spain 77.00 

Sweden 4.2248 

Switzerland 1.7462 

■West Germany L.9220 

Western Samoa .8853 
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ANDERSON DIGITAL 
ELECTRONICS 

NATIONWIDE 

SERVICE 


AuaklRnd 

083-892 ■ 


WnlUngloti phriitonuicti 

693-008 43-001 


Collier Fletcher Reoi Estate 


For all your office — warehouse — factory — 

• shops arid Investment needs ,. i 
PROPERTY MANAGEMENT & CONSULTANCY 

■ SALES, 'LEASING, VALUATIONS; * .. 

AweRteKl S3408, WallfMUM 723.S2B 
Ohriit church 7M-M1. and IS elfidtB In Nm ZfDUnd, . 

. • : . 1 '.. AiwurHb, Hong Kvi>b «nd Slngipote .• . 
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Our Clients' story 


Our side of the story 



"It’s simple - 

their creativity works hard, 
- It makes sales" 

-IMUM .'JtrMtAg UmOB SUk 


"We appointed Mackay King this year 
after looking very thoroughly at Wellington's 
major agencies. We made our decision on a 
number of factors - the people, their 
expertise, how they ran their own business, 
whether they understood marketing and our 
market They met all of those criteria. 

But. the bottom line is always - can an 
agency give you high-powered advertising. It 
has to stand out from everything else before 
It can even “ IT TilH 

ssss m 1STOP 

got to deliver 
sales. 

They 

proved to us 
they'd done 
exactly that for 
their other 
clients. TheyVe 
now proved 
they can dolt 
•for the pork 
Industry." 


'Bnnqiwiwtl>tB*nn.Mum'-,4kiMl> 
(impiTHhUM bucn sain by SI 7 nauxn 


'Their commitment to our 
business Is total" 

- Brim Mxuny. 

Wrkning Planning Mjnapr. Uon ftswnin 


"Mackay King handle the advertising for 
a number of our brands. This year we added 
Stelnlager Export to the list of their 
responsibilities. Why7 Because they 
perform. I would also say that they have a 
degree of commitment and Involvement tn 
our business that Is folrly unique. This means 
they can take 
the Initiative - 
Intelligently. 
This means 
they are able 
to come up 
with new. 
workable. 

Ideas - 
product as 
well as 
advertising" 


Tttf UuunofNiW iMiMfll 
Xnmi pmum iigrr 


"Mackay King have the 
resources we needed to 
handle our size of business’ 

-CrunwBOTO 

Attuuni ComrtnWr - Mvwtmb 
G ovmwamUib 


"Government Life is one of New 
Zealand's largest life offices - with a large 
staff and district offices throughout New 
Zealand. The business Is exceptionally 
competitive. We have mqjor development 
plans for the future. Our need was for an 
agency that not only had a track record of 
successful advertising based pn marketing 
expertise but was Mg enough to take on the 
task. 

That agency had to be In the top four 
or five in size - In people and buying power. 
The agency that best met our needs was 
Mackay King." 




’They know how to use and 
get the best out of research" 

* CvUrfCAOnta 

M jrfcrl>ng ".Ufeiycf Ir*N al yu.«i Kirk r.f!..*• 2a ji jfJ Lin l>d 


"Modern banking Is a complex, 
sophisticated business. Our potential market 
Is everyone in New Zealand. To make the 
most of that potential we must understand 
completely the requirements and needs of 
customers and non-customers alike. That 
takes solid, actionable research. Therefore. 
If5 crucial that an agency not only 
understands what research Is needed and 
participates In it but also knows how to use 
It -whattodowtth It. 

We look to Mackay King not merely to 
make practical advertising 
recommendations but to contribute to the 
complete marketing programme. So much 
so that Mackay King's management are part 
of The Bank's Marketing Committee." 



HWIMK<<4IBM< BIUhlWM tlmpjyi P>M> irwJf ill 1 'VM Ul Jt 
itutmi vt Mfcwul Djn* Witmimj rt no> ikohi.jncii of in, Wrv. 



If* to.iUUU, siorrcoc«9MV#MW 

rokf• !•»oovdtOmiSUEl MmiciigA'N 
of »*>**-1980 



TV lose* fbr Cl t hguff DM trotmmT ceotud 
oJot brnort Bun 20Mh 


NnrHonda Accord. 
Arcmnrtaibfercfincinciii 
loan exceptional car. 
■SttBsa- Jtxzzz?:- . 


■sasstt-j j 



Hw mwvponw qfifbcl dMKvri IBr OmnunM UM 


’gisa£&i> 


TVbrf miBBlr* (AMM IMP HCMiMCBd bl 

MMUhAjU 


Of course, we'd much rather our 
clients told you why they work with us. It's 
the best reference we can have. And. 
people employ an agency for all sorts of 
reasons - depending on their needs. Sojust 
In case what's been said so far doesn't 
answer all your questions, here's our side of 
the story. 


"Our advertising 
is successful" 


‘We’re successful' 


§R 


LX-flQ 

f,rr, wig WjnojmgtvKK/ 

Cu jJ-w-Kr., v, f 

"We're successful In a number of ways. 
Size alone isn t everything but It's a good 
guide to resources. Mackay rang is 
somewhere In the top five or six agencies In 
Wellington. In billings and staff numbers. 


8illings Growth 



Projected 


We re probably the fastest growing 
major agency In the country. One hundred 
percent growth In three years. Consistently. 
30 plus percent each year. Some from new 
clients, some from existing clients. 

While we've been adding business 
through the front door we haven't been 
losing it out the back door. Nor do we Intend 
to. Carved on our collective hearts Is this 
principle - Gaining new business will never 
be at the expense of existing clients'. 


‘Why are we so successful?" 


The flip answer Is. we're successful 
because our clients are successful. It's a 
cliche - but true. Some of the things that 
contribute to that success are: 

We hire the best people with the best 
experience. Recently, people like Barry 
Manley, previously a senior director with a 
leading International agency. David Green - 
media manager for two of New Zealand's 
leading agencies, and Tim Ladnak and Anita 
Ludwig, a new creative team from the 
United States. 

We're committed. We bury ourselves In 
our client's business. Ybu'd expect that from 
any good agency. But an Important 
consideration fbr our cfiBnts Is that our 
people stay with us and with our cHenteL Wb 
own our business. All shares are held by 
agency staff and our staff share folly In our 
profits - based on their contribution to tnir 
success. Believe me, that breeds 
commitment and determination. 

We're Internationa^ minded. Mackay 
King is the New Zealand arm of Kenyon & 
Eckhardt - the 16th largest agency group Tn 
the wwld with 37 offices in 37 countries. 
That gives us complete access to 
International market data and advertising 
on any product o'service category. That 
Input Is Invaluable. 

We also believe In getting out Into the 
world. Over the last 1Z months seven ’ 
members of our staff have travelled 
overseas on business for our clients - to 
America. Asia, the Pacific Islands and of . 
course. Australia." 


i 


it. 

id,.:* 






K*»m Citf'ir.vfm' Iv 

lUkita rj.jt I >1 f o| inirvliAfiS HI Llurjl s-.r. 

"We don't create advertising to a 
formula To do so Is naive. The advertising 
process Is not that simple. 

Creatively, we always have two alms - 
stop people, then motivate them 
Advertising moves people most when It Is 
fuelled with the right kinds of motivation 
and launched on a strong Idea. That's not 
easy. 

It means understanding what fomial 
research can do, and just as Importantly, 
what It cannot do. It means understanding 
who you should be talking to. so well that 
you con put on their particular emotional 
skin. 

It means understanding that If people 
were rational animals, no-one would smoke, 
beget children, be overweight or place a bet 
We don't pretend to have all the answers, 
but we've come up with some extremely 
effective ones so far And we've many more 
to offer. After all. put the right people 
together and everything can happen: 


Mackay King clients 

A&TBurt Limited 
A. J. Coleman Limited 
Australian Dried Fruit Agents Partnership 
Balllns Industries Limited 
Bostik NZ Umlted 
Cory-Wright & Salmon Ltd 
Europa Oil NZ Umlted 
Feltex New Zealand Umlted 
FTanklin Mint Limited 
Gilbeys NZ Limited 
Government Ufe 
ICI New Zealand Limited 
Lenthenc MornyCydax 
Lion Breweries Limited 
Monsanto New Zealand Limited 
lAgnculturai Division) 

The National Bank of New Zealand Umlted 

New Zealand Motor Corporation 

Fbrk Marketing Board 

Refresh Holdings Umlted 

Royal New Zealand Navy 

Scholl NZ Limited 

Southern Bottlers Umlted 

■free International Ltd 

Van Staveren Bros Ltd 

WTtghtson Wines & Spirits Umlted 


IFyou'd Ukfltcknow 
more about Mackay King, 
see our case studies, 
or dbcuss our creative 
philosophy, give usacafl - 
■ferry King or Bob HaH 
- on 856-924. 


I 

Mackay 

King 

MadwyKingAdyerii^Un^ 
'%tjepkx)rie 6S6-514,W&U ingjen. 

AncrdbcroftlvKawfl&IjcU^ 
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Secrecy 


A bulge that has become uncomfortably large 1 ‘Whistle-blowers’ act as unsung heroes 


by Colin James 

MIDDLING sort of people, 
but with a fair sprinkling also of 
those in the highest-paid 
bracket — such was the nature 
of the Social Credit upsurge in 
the spring and summer, ac¬ 
cording to Heylen Poll analyses 
for the National Business 
Review. 

This puts the main batt¬ 
lefield with the burgeoning 
third party in the middle of die 
political spectrum — where 
once National and Labour 
competed for votes largely un¬ 
disturbed by outside forces. 

And on this battlefield, it is 
Labour that has been coming 
off worse. From September to 
December last year, according 
to the Heylen Poll, Social 
Credit was taking between 114 
and 2 Vi times the votes from 
Labour that it was taking from 
National. 


SOCIAL Credit Is strongest In the middle of the political 
spectrum, but there are Boms unusual aspacts to Its 
recruitment pattern. In the second article In a aeries, 
Colin James looks at the lessons to be drawn from data 
collected in the monthly Heylen Poll and reanalysad 
exclusively for National Business Review. The series Is 
mainly drawn from material now being prepared for 
publication In book form, covering the 1975 and 1978 
elections, detailed eurveys In Rangltlkei, Rosklli and 
Wairarapa In 1978 and 1979 and Heylen Polls and an¬ 
alyses since 1975. 


But the subsidiary battlefield 
at the top end should also be 
worrying National, already 
since the late 1970s increas¬ 
ingly at risk to Labour there. 

The pattern of Social Credit 
support can be seen in the 
graph, which plots the Heylen 
findings over the last three 
months of last year on a socio¬ 
economic scale. 

Social Credit scored a little 
better than average in the 
highest category: 5.2 per cent of 


Social Credit voters were in 
that category, compared with 
4.8 per cent of all poll respon¬ 
dents taken together. 

In fact, Social Credit scored 
best of the three main parties in 
this category. And this was 
particularly so among “loyal” 
voters - those who told poll 
interviewers they would vote 
now the same way rhey voted in 
1978. 

Some 8.5 per cent of “loyal” 
Social Crediters were in the top 


Hanover 

Industrial Trade Fair 

■ Thousands of international businessmen earmark the 

^LB^ n Hanover Trade Fair every year — It's got that kind of 

B ^B^J reputation. For collecting vital information and 

B B BBTT making Important new contacts, the leading figures 

in world Industry rank this Fair as a mustl 

b O Five thousand International exhibitors showing an 

enormous range of products. 

M b a Assembly and work • Mechanical handling 

Mr handling machines • Telecommunications 

i Building material and • Tasting machines 

• components, prefabricated 0 Tool* 

_ M-M _ _ and ayatem building • Traniport engineering 

BB^B ^TB^B^^S • Office and <Vita technology • Welding, cutting end 

8] S| U B ■ B BT • Chemical*, rubber and Joining 

■■ ■ m^0 plastics • Staalehaping 

■ ■ ■ ■ • Electrical anergy and 0 Precision mechanic* and 

m m. ■ ^-B —1 I plant °P ,I « 

I»|llf r |f1 ■ a Electrical material*. 0 Crime. pottery, glacswari 

■Vftll III 5 wiring and domestic ceramic* 

“ » W service*, leisureolsctronlcs • Jewellery, watches and 

0 • Electrical engineering clocks 

IQQI • Electric and electronic 0 Silver and metalware 

1701 Instrumentation end 0 Giftwaro. etc 

iau* automation 0 Oil hydraulic* and 

I lcXl lUVCr • Electronic components pneumatics 

‘T * i r ,i-ln • Iron and *teel. non- 0 Refuse removal, disposa 

IrdUe Id 11 ferrous metals, foundry and utilisation 

... _ . _ . products, Industrial plants 0 Scales and balances 

W. Germany 1-8 April 0 Lamps, lighting 0 storage 


Chemicals, rubber and 
plastics 

Electrical anergy and 
plant 

Electrical materials, 
wiring and domestic 
services, leisure electronics 
Electrical engineering 
Electric and electronic 
Instrumentation and 
automation 

Electronic components 
Iron and steal, non- 
ferrous metals, foundry 
products, Industrial plants 
Lamps, lighting 


Joining 

Steal shaping 

Precision mechanics end 

optica 

China, pottery, glassware, 
ceramic* 

Jewellery, watches end 
docks 

SKvw and metalware 
Giftwaro. etc 
Oil hydraulice and 
pneumatics 

Refuse removal, disposal 
and utilisation 
Scales and balances 
Storage 


For further informetlon-cetBloguea, travel dates, entrance tickets etc, write to: 

New Zealand Agents, Hanover Fair, P.O. Box 25070, Christchurch 


It's no joke! 


category, a far higher percen¬ 
tage than for Labour (3.7 per 
cent) and dearly higher than 
National (5.9). 

There is some comfort lor 
National - those in the top 
category appear to have been 
less prevalent among Social 
Credit recruits than among 
"loyal” Social Creditors. 

The 3 per cent figure for 
level I among Social Credit 
recruits was lower than the 3.3 
per cent average figure for 
recruits to all parties - behind 
National's 4 per cent, though 
ahead nf Labour's 2.7 per cent. 

But the comfort is qualified: 
Social Credit recruits as a whole 
far outnumbered those to each 
of the other parties, nuking up 
more than two-fifths of nil 
recruits, twice National’s share. 
In straight percentages of level 
I voters recruited, Social Credit 
was a long way ahead. 

Social Credit's strong show¬ 
ing at the top end is suppored by 
other data collected by Heylen. 
It scored better than average in 
the top occupational 
(“professional, executive, 
managerial”) and top income 
($20,000) categories. 

Again, among “loyal” Social 
Crediters this was markedly the 
case - and in the November 
poll, two weeks after National's 
leadership fight, this phen¬ 
omenon was particularly 
evident. 

The data lend support to 
claims by Social Credit leader 
Bruce Bccrham that the league 
has been making headway 
among professional people - in 
the past a blank sport in its 
support. 

And this finding tics in with 
by-election canvassing and 
membership success claimed 
by Social Crediters in some of 
the better parts of Hast Coast 
Bays. 

But this is essentially a side¬ 
show. The main theatre of the 
electoral war is elsewhere. 

Social Credit was nor par¬ 
ticularly well represented in 
socio-economic category II. 
The bulge came in the next two 
- Ill and IV - will) average 
strength in category V. 


Socio-economic level of 
Haylen Poll respondents 
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Sometime5. a warm working 
relationship can be bad for business. 
When offices arid factories get hot and 
stuffy, tempers rise . and productivity 
plummets. 

More accidents occur, absenteeism 
increases, staff and cuslomer relations 
become strained, and quality control 
goes out the window. 

Fortunately, Colt can ensure that 
your staff always work in conditions that 
suit them — no matter what the weather. 
We can supply the ideal ventilation or 
evaporate cooling system for your 
operation — at a price that won't strain 
your energy bill. 


Using our years ol experience and 
vast store of local and overseas 
knowledge, we'll design the ideal system 
for your situation including economical, 
isolated cooling systems, special re¬ 
circulation units, and ventilators to 
minimise heat loss when winter comes 
around. 

If you’d like to know more about how 
Colt can help your staff keep their cool 
(and their productivity) in all weathers, 
today tor full details on 
Colt ventilation Systems. 


People work better in Coll conditions. 


BRANCHES Auckland. Wellington. 
Christchurch. 

A Member of the Mair Group oi 
Companies. 
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Categories III and IV arc 
where one would expect to find 
the main battleground between 
National and Labour. 

And, given Social Credit’s 
better-than-average recruit¬ 
ment in category II and 
lower-than-avcragc recruit¬ 
ment in category V I, that would 
suggest Social Credit has been 
hurting National more than, or 
at least as much as, Labour. 

Labour's "loyal” strength in 
the polls lay in categories IV 
and V, with a bias towards ca¬ 
tegory V. And those categories 
tended to be less-than-average 
represented among those leav¬ 
ing Labour. 

In fact, it was the leavers 
front National who were most 
likely to be found in category 
IV. All of which points to more 
damage to Nationnl than 
Labour. 

The paradox is resolved, 
however, in that Labour leavers 
were more likely to be in ca¬ 
tegories II and III than Na¬ 
tional leavers. And, since there 
were a lot more Labour leavers 
than National leavers — almost 
half as many again - the greater 
Social Credit take from Labour 
lliiin from Nationnl is con¬ 
firmed. 

However (he Heylen data do 
suggest that the Social Credit 


bite has been into the higho 
socio-economic levels rf 
Labour support, rather than the 
core. 

Social Credit did not seem to 
pose nearly so much of a thiai 
to the lowest socio-economic 
level of Labour support - ml 
is under-represented there on 
the graph. 

Indeed, the Heylen dm 
show that National reanm 
were more likely than Soda] 
Credit recruits to be found it 
Category IV. 

The socio-economic break¬ 
down of Social Credii'i 
recruitment was reflected inthe 
income breakdown (taken o\a 
four nnmills from September) 

Social Credit recruits raft 
more likely than average to be 
in households earning $10,005 
to $20,01)0 (reflecting tbw 
relative strength in 
economic category 1) but k 
more likely than average tok 
in households earning abort 
$ 20 , 000 . 

They were less likely tobci) 
households earning less rfiu 
$ 10 , 000 . 

Correspondingly, they «« 
no more likely than avenge & 
he found in the "prufessiw 
executive, managerial” *‘ 
cupniioitul allegory. Thatw 2 
also for their represents 
among blue-collar workers. 

Social Credit’s rccnuwi 
strength lay among the 
white-collar workers (“dew* 
sales, service") and amodg fr 
tired people and what Hep 
now delicately 
“homemakers”. . 

Similarly, Social 
recruits were more likev.*" • 
average to be in the oldtrJF 
groups — above 40 - 
likely to he found am0 "?2 
undcr-24s. In addition, uw 
“loyal" Social Crediters^ 
much more likely to bc.BJ ; 
than women, recruits^, 
close to the average intwff 1 '. 
of men to women, 

And whereas “loygM 1 
Crediters were most 
found in provincial cioeft.; 
recruits were most likely,^ , 
found in Auckland. 

It is a confused an- ^ 
ing picture, leaving L 
party strategists jo go 
the most that can bo 
Social Credit seem?/ 
been having great* 5 !, 
among older, better-^ 
voters. 

We might then*, 
it is to middle NS,w ? 
once Labouf's.etec 
; but now relatively 
conservative 

for some time eijujj 
for a party, 
leaning • 
appeal is 
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by Warren Berryman 

DEMOCRACY’S unsung he¬ 
roes in New Zealand are the 
“whistle-blowers” - public 
servants who, through an act of 
conscience, decide to serve 
their taxpaying employers 
rather than their political mas¬ 
ters by telling the truth. They 
risk harrassment, sacking and 
prosecution. 

Our government, like that of 
Richard Milhouse Nixon's, 
refers to whistle blowers as 
“disloyal”, and reminds them 
of their oath of secrecy. 

When National Business 
Review and TV One began in¬ 
vestigating the circumstances 
under which former National 
MP Ray La Varis was granted 
his lucrative import licences, 
the Department of Trade and 
Industry instigated a witch¬ 
hunt to find out who leaked 
information to the journalists. 

Suspects, in the department’s 
view, included those who had 
studied with this reporter at 
Victoria University. 

Departmental staff became 
anxious that any association 
with the journalists, however 
innocent, would lead to dis¬ 
missal. 

Tradcand Industry Minister 
Lance Adams-Schneider and 
Prime Minister Rob Muldoon 
accused the journalists of 
"harrassing” government ser¬ 
vants (because they had tried to 
interview a junior staffer at her 
home as she was heading off to 
work). 

There was no question about 
the iruth of the information 
published. That was not the 
point. 

Had Adams-Schneider's 
witch-hunt been successful, he 
would have faced the prospect 
of sacking or prosecuting the 
large number of officials who 
provided information because 
they were concerned about a 
situation in their department 
which they thought was nor to 
the public benefit. 

Adams-Schneider’s embar¬ 
rassment was understandable. 
His son was named by Sunday 
Neivs as being associated with 
La Varis in an importing deal. 
Adam Schneider’s personal 
discussions with La Varis were 
being questioned. The whole 
import licensing system was the 
subject of heated debate. 

At that time, Adams- 
Schneider said he did not think 
whistle-blowing by govern¬ 
ment servants was a useful 
check on governmental abuses 
of power. He made it publicly 
clear, after talking to depart-,, 
mental heads, that he was sa¬ 
tisfied there was nothing amiss 
in the import licensing division. 

At least some senior 
members of Adams- 
Schneider’s staff knew there 
was something aniiss. Long 
before the La Varis affair a rose, 
NBR had been told by reliable 
sources about corruption in the 
import licensing department 
and about the steps already ta¬ 
ken to rectify the situation. 


THIS Is part of a series In which Warren Berryman considers 
the American Freedom of Information and Privacy Acts In 
theory and In practice and compares the United States 
system with our own. 


The Ombudsman's inquiry 
that resulted from the series of 
NBR articles and TV One news 
items found serious errors of 
judgment by departmental of¬ 
ficers in dealing with La Varis's 
import licence requests (as well 
as upholding the reports pub¬ 
lished by NBR and TV One 
during the controversy). 

Information about other 
importers received at that time 
by the Ombudsman, together 
with information supplied to 
appropriate bodies by the two 
reporters, led eventually to the 
three trials of import licensing 
officer Brian Pound. 

Pound was not convicted. 
But the evidence produced at 
his trial showed the 
department's handling of im¬ 
port licensing to be wide open 
to fraud and patronage. 

In the end, Trade and In¬ 
dustry turned its attention from 
witch-hunts for leaks towards 
correction of abuses and tigh¬ 
tening of procedures. 

Official secrecy is partially 
justified by the doctrine of 
Ministerial responsibility, 
which dictates that the Minister 
must take responsibility for his 
department's successes and 
failures. 1 

In theory, Ministers arc ap¬ 
pointed by the Crown from the 
majority party (or parties 
making up a majority). The 
Minister is then responsible for 
his actions and the actions of his 
juniors to Parliament and Par¬ 
liament alone. 

In theory. Parliament can 
throw a Minister out of office 
when he has shown to be inept. 

In real political terms. 
Cabinet and Ministerial re¬ 
sponsibility no longer prevail. 
Stria party discipline results in 
the executive controlling Par¬ 
liament. 

In practice, the Prime Min¬ 
ister selects and dumps Minis¬ 
ters. 

Parliament is hardly in a 
position to judge a Minister's 
actions, much less boot him out 
of office, because Parliamen¬ 
tarians are denied important 
information about Ministerial 
activity. MPs can ask Ministers 
questions during Parliamen¬ 
tary question time. But, more 
often than not, the questions are 
fobbed off with non-specific 
waffle or denied answers on 
grounds of official secrecy or 
confidentiality. 

And while Ministers are. 
supposed to accept respon¬ 
sibility for their portfolios, it 
was Trade and Industry 
Secretary, Harry Clark, not 
Minister Adams-Schneider, 
who admitted the department's 
past failings and announced 
new procedures. 

Four years ago, NBR looked 
into the operations of the Ac¬ 
cident Compensation Com¬ 
mission. Our findings then, 
were not dissimilar from the 
criticisms being made in Par¬ 
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liament at the close of the 1980 
Parliamentary session. 

We discovered and pub¬ 
lished evidence of poor man¬ 
agement, empire building, 
waste, and actuarial instability. 

We predicted that the ACC 
would either have to pull up its 
socks or increase its levies. Now 
it is clear that we were right. 

But this won't give much 
help to the employee of the 
ACC who lost her job allegedly 
for leaking information to 
NBR. Her crime was to have 
attended the same university as 
an NBR reporter, and been 
known to have the occasional 
drink with him. 

Under Commissioner Ken 
Snndford’s management at that 
time, ACC staff leaked infor¬ 


mation generously. Many were 
committed to the ACC concept, 
but were appalled by man¬ 
agement practices. They told 
about three hour lunch breaks 
in pubs, accountants doing 
private tax returns in ACC 
time, an executive who ran his 
own business on the side some 
floors down in the Williams 
Building, and ACC lawyers 
taking cases on the side. 

Sandford issued warnings, 
threatening sackings of staff 
who leaked any information not 
personally approved by him. 

When NBR interviewed co- 
commissioner Hugh Watt, 
Sandford phoned the editor to 
complain he hadn't authorised 
the interview. Sandford didn't 
contradict anything Watt said. 
He just wanted to be in control 
of all information about the 
ACC. 

NBR didn't get its damning 
information about the ACC 
from the employee Sandford 


sacked. We got it from going 
over his published accounts 
with the help of a professional 
insurance actuary. The rest of 
the mystery about how the 
ACC'shuge wagebill wasspent 
was easy. The ACC’s staff 
weren’t selling their part-time 
services by hiding them and any 
observer with a watch and time 
to spare could see how long they 
spent in pubs at lunch time. 

It took Parliament four years 
to wake up to the ACC’s 
shortcomings, move out Sand¬ 
ford and shake up the system. 

It might have been quicker 
and cheaper if the press had 
been free to probe and the 
public’s employees had been 
free from the threat of sacking 
and disgrace. 

Ironically, Sandford threat¬ 
ened to spill the beans on the 
ACC hinisclf if certain MPs 
didn't stop criticising him. 

The information the sacked 
employee was alleged to have 



Ken Sandford ... wanted in¬ 
formation control 


leaked was trivial. It concerned 
changes inthe ACC's list of job 
categories. 

The principle involved was 
not trivial. The sacking created 
a climate of fear in the ACC - 
fear of heing found guilty by 
association. To certain em¬ 
ployees the lesson was dear: if 
you want to get ahead in the 
ACC, exclude critical jour¬ 
nalists from your circle of 

friends. 
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Construction industry starts up in high gear Flagship’s master a loner who fares best at sea 


THE year has begun on a high 
note for the embattled heavy 
construction industry. 

The Government, after the 
lost Cabinet meeting in 1980, 
announced that the controver¬ 
sial Clyde dam would be built 
by contract, while Ministry of 
Works and Development and 
Ministry of Energy forces build 
thepower house. 

Contractors will also build 
the Luggate power scheme, the 
second stage of the Upper 
Clutha development. 

A statement from Works and 
Development Minister Bill 
Young said that tenders for the 
Clyde dam project would be 
called in mid-1981. The job 


will be the largest civil engin¬ 
eering contract ever let in the 
country’s history, easily 
eclipsing the Oaonui-Huntly 
section of the Maui natural gas 
pipeline of the mid-1970s and 
Manapouri scheme contracts of 
the 1960s. 

Earlier in December, the fine 
print of the mini-budget al¬ 
located funds for the starting 
and speeding-up of various 
public works programmes. 

The main beneficiaries were 
rrading — already boosted by 
earlier announcements that the 
National Roads Board spend¬ 
ing would be increased from 
$M5 million in the 1980-81 
year to $245 million for the 


following period - and water 
and soil conservation projects. 

County reading projects will 
receive an extra $2.8 million, 
while an extra $250,000 will be 
spent on Taranaki’s roads 
before the end of the financial 
year. 

Much of the $3.1 million 
extra for water and soil works 
will be used to begin work on 
rural water schemes, catchment 
control works and irrigation 
developments where further 
increased levels of spending 
will be involved for several 
years. 

Funds allocated for speeding 
tip progress on the Kerikcri ir¬ 
rigation scheme, in die far 
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north, will allow tenders for the 
second dam on the scheme to be 
called next month or in early 
March, and several major 
pipeline contracts will conic up 
for bidding during l'W I. 

Other major works will be 
started in Northland. Hawke's 
Bay, Canterbury and Otago, 
where renewed progress mi the 
Maniototo irriguii»n scheme is 
expected soon now that the 
development redesigning 
electric scheme has been com¬ 
pleted. 

Government officials are 
hopeful that two further ir¬ 
rigation schemes - at Glcn- 
niarfc and Balmoral in North 
Canterbury — will be approved 
before the end of the year. 

The increased Nai tonal 
Roads Board budget has largely 
been accounted for by main¬ 
tenance and committed works, 
including the completion of the 
Mangere Bridge. But about $10 
million is available for new 
works including a major by- 
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Dill Young ..dale for tendor 

pass m Norihtand, further ex¬ 
tensions to Auckland's north¬ 
western motorway ami sevnal 
smaller jobs in various parts of 
die country t ml tiding a con¬ 
centration of work in Nelson 
and Marlborough. 

Contractors are reacting to 
the prospect of an upturn in 
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Forestry 


Heavyweights vie for resources 


COMPETITION for Nelson 
forestry resources is developing 
into a choice between local 
enterprises and an overseas- 
backed group. 

The Australian industrial 
giant, CSR and its local partner 
in the Eve’s Valley thernto- 
mcchanieal pulp mill project, H 
Baigcnt and Sons, arc coining 
up against the district 
heavyweight, the TNI. Group, 
which has plans for a soIiwikkI 
fibreboard plant at Richmond 
through its interest in Nelson 
Pine Forests Ltd. 

The problem is that both 
groups want to get in curly lo 
meet Nelson’s growing need for 
wood processing industries, hut 
at least for the next few years, 
there is likely io he enough 
timber for only one of them. 

The GSR-Baigem pulp mill 
proposal is based on the long¬ 
term yield limn Biiigeni.s’ ex¬ 
tensive forests in the Nelson 
district. 

Nelson Pine Forests, jointly 
owned by TNL, NZ Forest 
Products, Odlins and the 
Owens Group, also has access 
private timber in Nelson and 
Marlborough. 

But state forest timber must 
augment private supplies to 
meet the needs of both 
processing projects, at least in 
the short term. 




The timber shortfall - ex¬ 
pected to continue fur the next 
seven years — was seized mi by 
objectors to the pulp mill 
proposal when u went before 
the Waimcii Gounty fur plan¬ 
ning permission in October. 

'Hie possibility ol the ilXt 
tonne-a-day pulp mill cutting 
out the smaller fibreboard plant 
was also taken up hv the plan¬ 
ners, Kingston Reynolds ] hom 
.mil A Hard ice, in a spui.il 
report it prepared on the pulp 
null proposal lor the Nelson 
Bays United Gouucil. 

The firm said the Nelson 
region had forestry resources 
which needed to be processed at 
an iucicasing rate. Bui u said 
dial if GSR- Baigcnt was suc¬ 
cessful in bidding lot the stale 
limber, oilier wood-piocessuig 
industry in lhe region would be 
correspondingly n him rained. 

TNL cxcenlive Rex I.o.uli, 
who is in charge ol the h 
brehnard plain proposal, sees u 
as a logical development jiom 
Nelson Bine I-nii-sls wood 
chipping plant at Richmond. 

He said the plan for a 2IH) 
toniws-a-diiy medium-density 
fibreboard plant had consider¬ 
able appeal with its ability to 
further process chip wood with 
a comparatively .small capital 
input. 

Loach admits that the 
development of another plant 
"the further 
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by Rae Mazengarb 

ROGER Tindall, master of the 
nation’s flagship, the New 
Zealand Pacific, was in his 
quarters, preparing for his next 
voyage. Impatient about 
delays, he was anxious to head 
to sea. 

The tall, greying captain 
with craggy features — an 
amicable yet commanding 
personality — said that if he had 
not opted for seafaring early in 
his life, he would have become a 
farmer. "Something to do with 
the loner thing...” 

Tindall admits that at certain 
times of a voyage, he is sitting 
on a potential time bomb. The 
crew get edgy about delays. 
Discipline, 24 hours a day, is 
paramount. 

He also gets sea-sick. 

Born in Lincoln, England,47 
years ago, Tindall lost both 
parents when he was seven. 
From then on, childhood was a 
series of boarding schools. 

“I had to be independent," he 
says. 

Out of naval training school, 
he joined the Blue Funnel Line 
as mid-shipman, then came to 
New Zealand in 1959. 

After 16 years with the Un¬ 
ion Company, he was asked to 
join the then embryonic Ship¬ 
ping Corporation. 

"I believed in the idea," he 
says, recalling the early days 
when the corporation com¬ 
prised just three people. 

He went to Finland to pick 
up the Coastal Trader. 

Since then the corporation 
has grown and undergone 
dramatic change. But in those 
days, “we did everything ... 
during leave (from the Coastal 
Trader) we used to go on the 
road drumming up cargo.” 

Fiercely patriotic to New 
Zealand, for someone born in 
Britain, Tindall believes "the 
cream has been whipped off 
New Zealand for so long by 
overseas' shipping companies 
... I thought wecouid do just as 
well ourselves." 

There is a him he disagrees 
with the conference line way of 


doing things. Realistically, 
however, he points out that we 
could not provide a full service 
to Britain alone. Cargo cannot 
wait to be shipped. 

But he adds: 41 We are inside 
(the conference lines) now and 
have access to their figures." 

Asked how much impression 
New Zealand can make on the 
other shipping companies, he 
suggests: “It mokes them think, 
anyway... we can monitor now 
from the inside.” 

Like many in the business, 
Tindall believes that shipping 
is not understood by the public. 

‘‘We get very angry with bad 
publicity. We all try very hard 
here and are patriotic to New 
Zealand... doing just as well - 
if not better - than the Ger¬ 
mans or British.” 

He suggests New Zealanders 
are too quick to "knock” 
themselves. 

He admits that like all new 
companies, there have been 
hiccups, which the media have 
been quick to exploit. 

Each voyage lasts about three 
months. Once the ship leaves 
New Zealand, the first port of 
call is Flushing, England, 25 
days away. From there she sails 
to Tilbury, Hamburg, Rotter¬ 
dam, Melbourne and Sydney. 

Time is of the essence, but 
there are problems reaching 
ports on schedule. "Things can 
happen, like industrial - 
shorcside industrial — or the 
occasional accident with con¬ 
tainer cranes,” he says 
(referring to a minor incident a 
few days before the interview). 

Tindall brushes aside a 
reference made by a colleague 
about his trade union nego¬ 
tiating powers, but says he 
knows how roworkwithacrew. 
At sea, industrial relations have 
to be excellent. 

Why not so good onshore? 

‘‘It seems to be the same... 
the employer screws them and 
the tide turns,” he suggests. 
There is a lack of communica¬ 
tion, and of common purpose. 
“Business requirements aside, 
it would be nice if (the bosses) 
could open the books on the 
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Cologne Trade Fairs 

DOMOTECHNICA 
International Fair for household 
appliances, fittings and components 
11 to 14 February 1981 
550 firms from 25 Nations dlsplaying;- 
• Electric heating appliances 

* Small electric appliances of all kinds 

* Washing machines, laundiy dryers, spirt dryers, rotary 
Ironers 

* Dishwashers, refrigerators freezers 

* Heating and cooking appliances for all types of fuel and 
power 

* Built in appliances and fitted kitchens 
* Component parts and accessories of all kinds 

Check out DOMOTECHNICA at Cologne. Fill In and 
peat coupon now for full Information on this fair, travel 
arrangements accommodation and entrance tickets. 

^ofEmebe stesagar 

jhfpiease forward me full Information on ^ 

DOMOTECHNICA'by return mail. I 

Name:......... ...... J 

Company:. ..................;...... | 

Address:... ......' .. ■• 

........Telephone.......'. . .1 



patience to go ashore 


table so everyone could see for 
himself.” 

There are moments of light 
relief, he says wryly in response 
to a question about container 
ships racing. “It's a cat and 
mouse thing.” 

More seriously, he points 


out: “If you get there (into port) 
first, you get the labour first and 
then you’re off again." When 
the costs are up to $40,000 a 
day, getting in and out of port 
quickly is crucial. 

Rating ports worldwide for 
efficiency, Tindall heads the 
list with Port Chalmers. Then 
Wellington, Auckland, the 
Dutch, German and British 
ports, with Australia “a good 
last". 

There is a him that water- 
siders here go all out to get the 
flagship unloaded as quickly as 
possible. 

Comparing container 
movement figures, Tindall says 
Port Chalmers moves a steady 
50 to 60 containers every hour, 
compared with less than 20 for 
pons in Italy and Australia. 

Ships, like cars, have an op¬ 
timum speed for fuel con¬ 
sumption, a possible argument 
in favour of slowing down at 
sea. But Tindall says that the 


shipping business is full of 
trade-offs. 

“Itdepcndc how much cargo 
is on board, what it is worth, has 
it been paid for, if not what is 
the interest rate on the money 
borrowed for cargo not yet 
doing its job.. 

The world is definitely 
overshipped, he says. 

“Shipowners are like farmers 
in a way. One farmer starts a 
good thing going for himself — 
like kiwifruit — then everyone 
jumps on the bandwagon and 
flogs it to death.” 

Similarly, with containers. 
But there is room only for a 
certain number. 

New Zealand is committed 
to containers. But there arc 
problems. A major concern is 
the relocation of empty con¬ 
tainers, a tremendous wastage 
of shipping space. 

A commercially-oriented 
man, Tindall will not be drawn 
into politics. 


“I’m not interested - that’s 
the simple answer. Politics in 
business is infantile ... if 
you’re silly enough to get mixed 
up in it.” 

There is a flash of anger as he 
refers to the way people do 
business in Wellington: 
“Politics seem to be all they live 
on. It’s one of the reasons 1 
won’t go ashore to work, I just 
haven’t got the patience...” 

He relaxes by riding off into 
the countryside on a 750 BMW 
motorbike which he winches 
off the ship when he arrives in 
port. 

“What 1 do is get out on this 
motorbike and give it hell and 
come back a new bloke." 

He used to travel about 3000 
miles around the English 
countryside when rhe ship was 
in port for up to three weeks. 

in Australia, he rides into the 
Blue Mountains, in Italy into 
the Alps.. .anywhere that's off 
the beaten track. 
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